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INTRODUCTION 



Surveying Your Cormnunity: An Approach to Community Involvement in Schools has 
been designed to guide central office personnel, principals, teachers, and members of the 
community in planning and conducting a conrirnunit^ 

- These nnaterials are presented in two volumes-the Stsiff Handbook and the Project 
Dfreator's Guid&book, The main volume, ihB Staff Handbook, deicribes a sequence of seven 
tasks involved in planning and conductinga community survey, along with guidelines for the 
survey staff to follow. The Project Director's Guidebook is designed for the person who has 
overall risponilbility for both planning and managing the community survey. It provides 
guidelines to help the decision maker(s) decide whether the school district is prepared to 
conduct a Gommuhity survey. If the district is ready to survey its community, the volume 
also provides ipecific guidelines and suggestions for the project director in planning and 
managing the survey, task by task. 

These materials have been developed in recagnition of the fact that good working 
relationships between school and community can do much to insure the quality of 
education for the community's children. Such relationships take a long time to develop and 
require continuing maintenance and strengthening. Gathering community information on a 
regular basis to help school staff plan programs and to make decisions is one way to develop 
and maintain a good working relationship. 

: The "approach presented in these materials suggests that community members be 
involved in a survey in two ways; one, as members of the group planning the survey; two, as 
the people sun/eyed. Experience of districts involving community members in planning and 
conducting a survey suggests that their contribution to the project can be significant. 

This program has helped school district staff and community members conduGt surveys 
on many different kinds of issues. The following accounts show how three school districts 
used these materials to collect evaluation data, set district-wide objectives, and plan a 
district's public iriformation program, 

iXAMPLE 1 



School personnel in one district conducted a community survey as part of their 
evaluation of an innovative mini-school attended by all students during the 5th and 6th 
grades. Information describing the community's perceptions of the school's curricu- 
lum, orgainzation, and facilities was collected and used to supplement evaluation data 
obtained from teachers and students. ; 



EXAMPLE 2 

Another district used a community survey in conjunction . with implementing a 
management by objectives system. The survey assessed the value parents put on the 
iearning : of basic skills, discipline, guidance, indivldualizatron of instruction, the 
enhancing of pupil self-esteem, and career education. The results of the survey helped 
school admmiitrators and school board members develop a list of district-wide 
objectives. 



EXAMPLE 3 



The staff in another school district surveyed the community In order to identify the 
most effective channels of information about school activities. They questioned 
parents and other community members to determine how they obtained information 
about the schools, The results of the survey were used to plan the schoo! district's 
public information program. 



Surveying Youi' Commiinity provides guidance for planning and conducting the major 
activities involved in the survey process: (1) defining the purpose of a community survey, 
(2) diveloping questions, (3) deciding on sampling and data collection method, (4) 
developing data collection materials, (6) conducting a community survey, (6) processing the 
data, and (7) interpreting the data and preparing a report. To learn more about these 
activities, turn now to xhm Staff Handbook, 



After you havB reviewed the Staff Handbook, 
r&turn to this Guidebook and continue reading. 



DICIDING WHETHiR TO SURViy 
YOUR COIVIIVIUNITY 



In order to decide whether you want to survey your community using the procedures 
suggested by these materials, conside 

1 , Do you ham an fssue about which you mnt to consu/t the community? 

Yes No Maybe 

□ □ □ 

An 'Issue" is a general question which needs to be answered in order to plan 
effectively or to make a specific decision, The issues raised in the foregoing examples 
were: 

• Hovv effective is the new rnini-school? 

• What goals and objectives should the school district strive to accomplish? 

• How do people get information about schools? 

In each case above, the community had information the staff could use to help 
answer a general question or resolve an issue. 

2, Shoufd this m format/on be gBther&d by a survey? 

Yes No Maybe 

□ Q □ 

A survey, as described by VnB Staff Handbook, is a way of formally gathering 
inforrnation from community groups to help you answer a general question or issue. 
The important ; thing here is to decide whether you want to formally obtain 
information from community groups or representatives of those groups, rather than 
informally collect data from a sniaH number of community members. 

3, Wi( youbeprepBrBd tou$0the /Worn^ 

Yes No Maybe 

□ □ □ 

In order to be prepared to use the results of a survey it is advisable to: 

• Know who will be using the information obtained and specify clearly who is 
goingto receive the Information, 

• Get a commitment from the people receiving the results to use them. Try to 
determine how the information obtained from the community will contribute to 
the total decision or planning effort, 

• Kndvv hovvi the information the community provides will be used to makft a; 
specific decision and/or to contribute to a planning effort. 



: • ■ Know wh alone or combined with olher data. In r 

■Example 1, the infornnation gathered frorn the parents of the community was 
■ ■■■■-■■y--- one part of the data available; comniunity perceptions were combined with 
student achievement and teacher data to evaluate a mini-schooL In the situation 
described in Example 3, the community was clearly the best source of 
information on the issue being considered, 

• Obtain support for the survey from any other key people in your district 
(superintendent, school board members, etcj. 

4, Can your d 1st r tat provide the panonnel antf oth&r resources necesssry to vonduct a 
survByP 

Ves No Maybe 

□ D □ 

Before committing yourself to conducting a survey, you should be aware that 
you will need: 

• A team of six to nine survey staff which may include: 

a leader who has the time and ability to take responsibility for the success of this 
project; several interested schoor personnel and community members who are 
willing to commit themselves, to working on this proiect; and, perhaps, some 
experts or consultants who are experienced m survey methodology, namely, in 
the areas of survey design, survey instrument developrhent, sampling, data 
collection, data processing and interpretation of data. 

^ * Funds to cover: 

survey staff's time 

■ the materials needed for instrument construction and production 

the collection of data (communicatiQn and travel) 

specialized facilities or services when and where needed (computer time, meeting 
rooms, etc J 

» Sufficient time to plan and conduct the survey and analyie the results before a 
decision must be made or planning must begin. 

The actual resources needed will be estimated in the next section of this Guidebook. 
You may want to review this before making a finardecision about conducting a 
survey. 



If^ your answers to the above four questions are positive, you are ready to begin planning 
a community survey using these materials- All of the answers should be "yes" before you 
actually initiate a community survey. 



3 



PLANNING A SURVEY 

This section of the Gw/flteioo^ describes three planning tasks a project director will need 
to complete before actually biglnning a survey project: selictihg a staff, preparing an initial 
project schedule, ind estimating project costs. Each of these planning tasks is discu^d 
below* 

Sdleating a Staff 

EKperiince shov^ that a communitv survey can be most effectively carried out by a 
group of about six to nine individuals. Each staff member should have the following 
characteristics: 

• An interest in the issue being addressed. 

• A willingness to serve on this task force, 

• A commitrnent toconnmunlty involvement with school nnatteri. 

• An ability to work with other group members. 

Among the survey staff, at least one member will act on or use the information gathered 
by the survey. 

In addition to the staff, you may need to obtain help from other people who vvill 
provide skills not available on the staff but which are required by the task: 

• A questionnaire writer may be able to help with Task 2, 

• An expert in survey design may be able to help with Task 3/ 

• A questionnaira writer and a data proceising - consultant may be helpful in 
developing data collection materials in Task 4. 

• Experienced interviewers or group mQetfng leaders may be helpful when col lecting 
the data in Task 5/ 

• A data processing consultant will be helpful during Task 6, 

• A person eKparienced in writing tKhnical reports can be helpful during Task 7 
(interpratfng the data and preparing the report). 
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PLANNING SHEiT 1 
Project Staff 



List the nam, position, and telephonB number of each patantia/ survey staff mmber 
bBlow. 



NAME 



POSITION 



PHONE 



2. 
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Praparing an Initial Projeert&hadula^^^^^ 

the i^ond step in planning a survey is to develop a tentative schedule for the praject. 
Experience has shown that some districts have been able to carry out a wel Morgan ized 
survey in 4 to 8 weeks, whereas other districts have run a project for a year or more, The 
actual tinne required depends on a number of factors, The most critical ones are the 
experience and availability of staff, and the scope of the project. Generally, the more 
experienced and more available the staff, the less time it will need to do a project The 
second factor, the scopi of project; can be defined in three ways: the number of issues 
raised: or questions asked, the number of community members involved, and the type of 
data collection method u^d, Generally the more issues raised by the survey, the more 
community members Involved in the survey, and the more personalized the data collection 
method, the longer thesurvey will take. 

At this tinne, you probably have Sonne idea of who will be on the project staff and what 
kind of experience they have had with surveys/ Obviously, at this time, you will not have 
fully defined the scope of your project. In fact, its w^ope will not be completely defined 
until the end of Task 3. Therefore, the schedule you vvi 1 1 make is an estimate— an estimate 
which you should update after each task is completed. 

An example of time Gstlmates for a community survey is presented on the next page. 

Figure 1 presents an eKample of a schedule. Here is how It was built. 

1 . Assumptions about staff availability and experience Wire rriede: 

© staff were available for the equivalent of one day a week. 

• staff were generally Inexperienced; however, the project director had managed 
one survey before and one staff member was from the school system's evaluation 
unit. r 

2. The decision was nnide to keep this projrct fairly narrow in scope. It would focus on 
; one issue. For purposes of estimating timelines, itwasassumed that 20 to 30 survey 

questions might be neided, and data might be collected frorri up to 800 community 
members. 

3. As a result of a discussion with the superintendent, May 3, 1976 was set as the due 
date for the survey report. 

4. To prepare the survey report (Task 7), it was assumed that a staff member would 
need 3 days to draft the report, that the total staff would want to review the report 
it a meeting, and that the staff member might need another 3 days to revise the 
report. To play it safe, 2 weeks were allowed for Task 7. 

5. As a result of the estimate for Task 7, April 19 was set as the date for the 
completion of data processing. Discussion with staff at the computer center resulted 
in an estimate that 2 weeks would be required to punch and run the data collected 
from 800 persons. Before the data are sent to the computer center, the survey staff 
need to code and tabulate them on the data record sheets. 
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ji^ythereiore, one or two staff work sessions might be needed;: Three weeks vyerS'' 
allowed for Task 6. " " ' ' 

6. As a result of the.estimate for Task 6, March 29 was set as the date for completing 
the collection of data. It was assumed that, given the availability of the survey staff 

. plus some additional volunteers or trained s interviewers or group/ leaders, 5 weeks 
- would be needad to collect the data: one week to make the initial contact with the' 
community members (mailing qijestiorinaires, scheduling interviews, or group meet- 
ings); two we0cs f or collecting the data (returning the completed questionnaires, 
conducting the Interviews, etc.); and maybe anQther one or two weeks to follow up 
the non-respondenti To play it safe, 5 weeks were allowed for Task 5, 

7. As a result of the estimate for Task B, February 23 was set as the date for 
completing the development of materials. It was assumed that staff would be 
working in small groups on individual assignments (editing and revising questions, 
formatting the questionnaire or meeting materials, pre-testing materials, revising the 
materials based on the pre-test results, and duplicating the materials). A couple of 
staff meetings might be nicessary for the survey staff to review the materials. 
Therefore, 3 weeks were allowed for Task 4. 

8, As a result of the estlnnate for Task 4, February 2 was set as the due date for the 
survey staff to make decisions on sampling and data collection method. It was 
assumed that a couple of staff members would prepare tentative recommendations 
on these tvvo decisions based on their knowledge or previous experiences and that in 
a staff meeting the recommendations would be discussed and decisions would be 
finalized. Therefore, one week was allowed for Task 3, 

9, As a result of the estimate for Task 3, January 26 was set as the date for the 
completion of question development. It ws assumed that one or two staff meetings 
would be needed to accomplish this task: the first meeting would be a brainstorming 
session inviting the staff to list the iubtopics for the topics of interest; then the staff 
could work individually by generating mms questions for the subtopics selected* A 
sasond meeting would be held in which the staff would review the questions and 
select the most suitable. Two weeks were allowed for Task 2, 

10. As a result of the estimate for Task 2, Januar/ 12 was set as the date for the 
completion of orientation and Task Worienting the staff to the project and defining 
the purpose of the survey. It was assumed that one staff meeting would be needed 
for the staff to reach consensus on the issue of survey, topics of Interest, the 
community groups to be surv^^yed* how the information would be used, and the 
scope of the survey. Therefore, one week was allowed for Task 1 , 
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Estimating Project Costs 

The third step in planning a community survey is estimating the costs of personnelp : 
materials, communications; and other' rasodrcas necessary to cdhduct the survay. Note that 
; the costs planned at this time are estimate which will hava to he revised as survey activities - 
procead,^ particularly after decisions about sampling and data ^:aliection method have been ; 
made (Unit 3). 

- : - To help you eitinnate costs, thi chart below suggests cost categories for various activities 
included in the survey process/^ ' 

FIGURE 2, 
COST ESTIMATE CHART 
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3. Travel 
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ifef Five survey activities are listed on the cost estimate chart-the first, is the preliminary 
planning necessary before any group action begins, while the other four cover the seven 
tasks descr ibed \n the Staff Handbook, 

Preliminary planning includes all the activities discussed in this Guidebook. The main 
cost itemi will be the project director's time and copies of the Staff Handbook, 
i Survey $t$ff planning Qomrs xh% tasks described in Units 14 in the Handbook. These 
activitias include defining the purpose of the survey, developing survey questions, deciding 
on sampling and data collection method, and developing and duplicating data collection 
materials. The main cost items are personnel and nnaterial reproduction. 

Collecting the data includes all the activities necessary to contact community members 
and obtain their answers to the survey questions (Unit 5). The main cost items include 
personnel telephone, postage, and possibly travel and meeting facilities. If interviews or 
group meetings will be held, the cost of training interviewers or group leaders should be 
estimated when Unit 3 is completed. 

Processing the data includes coding, categorizing, and tabulating the information 
obtained from the community (Unit 6). Data can be processed either by hand or by 
computer. Therefore, the main cost items will be personnel and possibly compu ter services, 

InterprBting the data and pr&paring a report include reviewing the summarized data and 
describing the survey's results in a written report (Unit 7), The main cost items are 
personnel and duplicating the report. 

With this interview in mind, your task is now to estinnate the cost for each survey 
activity. Some approaches to estimating various types of costs are discussed below, 

Fifsonnal 

Personnel costs will depend on the number of hours necessary to plan and conduct the 
survey and an whether school ennployees on the survey staff are to be paid or released from 
other duties/ the number of volunteers obtained and the annount of consultant help needed, 
as well as the scope of the survey itself. If staff are released during school hours, pay for 
substitutes may be required. The following formula Is suggested for estimating the cost of 
each staff member involved. The cost should be estimated for each survey activity: 



Estimated 
Average 
Daily Rate 



Estimated 
Number 
of Days 



Estimated Personnel 
Cost for a Staff 
Member 



Rdproduction/Purchasa of Materiali 

This category includes both the costs of purchasing copies of the Staff Handbook and 
the costs of duplicating data collection materials for the survey. It is suggested that 
reproduction costs be tentatively estimated using the foilowing formula for each type of 
materiaL Only a vBry rough estimate of reproduction costs can be made before Unit 3 
(deciding on sampling and data collection method) is completed. 



Number of GOpiiS 
needed (including 
extras) 



Number of pages 
(including front 
cover, directions page, 
and back cover, if 
desired) 




Reproduction 
Costs 



Commu n icition s/TfBval 

This category includes whatever staff or consultant travel eKpenses are involved. Also 
included are all telephone and postage costs involved In contacting potential respondents. 
Since each school district already has its own method of estimating these costs, no speci&l 
formula is given here. 



Otfier 

This category Includes stationery, audiovisual aids, furniture, facflitles, data processing, 
and any other expenses that are not covered by any of the foregoing cost categories. These 
costs vary depending on each school district's situation. In addition, if you are going to use 
computer data processing, you will have to obtain a cost estimate from the service agency. 



Use the planning shB&t on the following page to 
estimate the costs for your sunmy. 



PLANNING SHEET 3 
Tentative Estimate of Survey Costs* 

Use this chart to tentatively istimati the funds needed for your survey. 



Cost Category 



Parsormal 

1, Survey Staff 

2, Clerical Staff 



3. Experts or Consul- 
tants 



ReproductiQn/Purchase 



of Materials 



CQmmunicationsrr ravel 
U Telephone 

% Postage 

3. Travel 



Other 



Totals 



Survey Activities 



Preliminary 
Planning 



Survey Staff 
Planning 
(Uniti %4) 



Collecting 
the Data 
(Unit 5j 




Processing 
the Data ; 
(Unite) 



Interpreting the 
Data and Preparing 
a Report (Unit 7) 



Total 



*This istinriate should be revised when your group decidis wheth&rDr not to ^nnple and 
which data collection method to use In completing Unit 3 \n the Staff Handbaok. 

Th& rBmaindBr of this GmWbook h 
help the project direGtor fmnsge ttm $urv§y. If you 
are not planning to implement a survBy, you may 
stop hare. If you am going to implamant a survey, 
continuB reading. 
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MANAGING A COMMUNITY SURViY 

f This section presents a brief deicription of each task involved in a survey; 9 gsneral 
approach to each task, and specif ic suggestions on how to carry out each task. The content is 
based on the axpgriences of school district staffs who have conducted commynity surveys. 

;ln general, their suggestions reflect that successful surveys are well managed efforts. 

It is suggested that the project director review the suggestions given in the section before 
initiating each task. ^ 



ORIENTA TION: INTRODUCTfON AND 0 VER VIEW 
OF A CUMMUNITY SURVEY 

Description of Orientitiort 

Orientation involves explaining and discussing the survey materials, the survey process as 
a whole, and the roles staff members will play during the survey, 

The survey matirialsand process are descrilDed in the ''Introduction'' and ^'Overview" in 
the Staff Handbook and an example illustrates the various activities involved in planning and^ 
conducting a community survey. 

Sugg^tod Approach to Orientation 

The orientation ia best carried out in an informal group discussion, 

Praparition for Orientation 

• Ask staff members to skim through the Staff HBndbook materials before the first 
meeting. 

• Prepare a summary of the reasons why the survey is being held and what outcomes 
are expected. 

• Pr&pBtB a general estimate of the resources that will be used to conduct the survey. 
Be able to answer questions about personnel, money, and time available for the 
project: 

Suggiitfons for the Orientation 

• Present the reasons for the survey and the resources available taconduct }t. 

• Ask the staff members to share with each other their interests, experiences, and 
skills related to community surveys, 

• Using the example In the "Overview/' discuss the survey process as a whole and the 
various activities involved In conducting a community survey, 

• Discuss the responsibilfties staff members will have during the survey, 

CompletiDn of Orientation 

9 Be sure that staff questions have been discussed and that the group Is ready to move 
to the first survey activity. 



UNIT1::D£FINING THE PURPOSE OF A COMMUNITY SURVEY 



X Description of Task 1 

In Unit 1 of the Staff Handbook, the task is to discuss and define the purpose of the 
survey. Tha staff will prepare a written statement which describes (1 ) why the survey is 
^ being conducted, (2) the issue, (3) the main topics of interest/concern; (4) the community 
groups to be surveyed, and (5) how the information collected will be used. 

The unit contains information that will help the staff prepare a purpose statement for 
the survey.. It includes an example of a purpose statement, explains each of its parts, gives 
examples of purpose statements with different scopes (one broad and one narrow), and 
provides a planning sheet to guide the staff's preparation of its own purpose statement. 

Suggasted Approaah to Task 1 

Task 1 is best accomplished through group discussion of each of the points to be made 
in the purpose statement. The goal of the discussion is to build group consensus about the 
purpose of the survey. 

Preparation for Task 1 

• Clarify your own eKpectations about staff activity during the meeting. You may 
have an issue and topics in mind, but eKperience suggests that the staff should have 
an opportunity to develop its own purpose statement so that group ownership and 
commitment to the survey are established, 

• Be ready to clarify the reasons why the survey is being conducted and to facilitate 
group discussions about the various parts of a purpose statement. 

Suggestions for Aceomplishing Task 1 

• Past experience with school districts indicates that survey staff tend to describe a 
purpose which is too broad In scope (raises too many issues or too many topics) and 
involves too many community groups. If this is your first community survey project, 
it is especially important to Keep its scope narrow. 

• The survey staff sometimes comes to consider the purpose statement as a rigid 
decision. Keep before the group the fact that the purpose statement Is only a guide 
that can be revised if necessary as the survey proceeds. 

Completion of Task 1 

• Be sure that you have a complete purpose statement that contains all the points the 
group wishes to include, 

• Check that the scope of the survey is sufficiently narrow to be feasible. 

• In preparation for Unit 3, assign one staff member to read Appendix A and to 
compile master lists of the members of the community groups identified in the 
purpose statement, 



UNIT2: DEVELOPING QUESTIONS 
D^ription of Task 2 

In iJniX 2 of the Staff H&ndbook, the task is to refine the topics of-interest and develop 
issue-related and demographic questions for the survey. 

The unit is organized in four ssctions. The first three sections describe an approach to 
developing issue-related questions that includas listing subtopics for each topic, developing a 
general question for each subtopic, and writing each general question in both a closed and 
an iopen-endediformat. The last section provides some guidelines for writing demographic 
■ questions. Exarfiplas and a planning sheet are included in each section of the unit. 



Sugg^tad Approach to Task 2 

Task 2 Is best accomplished by guiding the staff through each of the steps involved in 
developing questions. In doing each step, encourage brainstorming first; then, critically 
review the list of topics and questions generated and select what the group feels is most 
relevant to the purpose of the survey. 

Preparation for Task 2 

• Experience suggests that survey staffs tend to consider question formats without 
first focusing on the substantive aspects of the survey questions to be asked. To 
avoid redundant, overlapping questionSi be prepared to discuss the rationale behind 
the sequence of steps involved in developing issue-related questions: 

^ The first step asks the group to agree about what subtopics they want to ra 

The second step asks the group to formulate general questions for each subtopJc. 

— The third step asks the group to try out each general question In both a closed 
and an open-ended fornnat, 

• Have available extra copies of the purpose statement developed during Unit 1 . 

• Dapending on the skills of the group, consider having a person who is skilled In 
writing survey questions serve as a resource for the group and as a reviewer of the 
group's questiona 

Suggestions for Acaomplishing T^k 2 

• Discus the scope of the survey. Most survey groups, in doing the first step, generate 
too rnany topics and subtopics. Surveys involving large numbers of topics are costly 
to conduct, frequently diicourage respondents, and often lack focus. To avoid this 
problem, encourage the group to set a limit on the number of topics to be raised and 
to take time to test the valije oiMah topic by asking: How will the information the 
cornmunity provides on this topic contribute to answering the general survey 
question? 

• Keep before the group the purpose of thesecond step— namely, to make clear what 
questions the staff needs to ask to achieve the survey's purpose. Survey groups tend 
to get entangled in format and methodology concerns before they agree about the 



W:v^:^^^^.:^^^ of their questions. To avoid this problem, make sure that the group tests 

fi-'hv '. question by asking: ' 

"Why do we want to ask this question?"^ 

"What are wa going to do with the information we obtain?" 

: • ; Explain that the purpose of the third step is to try out altarnative forrnats for each 
general question. Experience suggests that the meaning of a question can be lost or 
changed when it is rewritten in different formats. Therefore, try to write each 
question in both closed and open-ended formats. Note: the group should not try to 
agree on the exact wording of each question until a data collection method has been 
selected. 

Complition of Task 2 

• Be sure that you have a copy of Planning Sheets 3 and 4 listing all the issue-related 
and demographic questions, These sheets will be used when the group prepares data 
collection materials (Unit 4). 



UNJT 3: DECIDING ON SAMPLING AND DA METHOD 
Deseription of Task 3 

: In Unit 3; of the 5ra^ Afenctooo/:, the task is to make two decisions: (1) Should 
"^^ information be collected ^rom all members of. the community groups listed in the purpose 
statement or from a sample of those people? and (2) Should information be collected by 
rpailing questionneiras or conducting interview or group meetings? 

The unit contains information about sampling* three data collection methods, and a 
= thrae-step strategy which will help^^^^ staff make decisions about ^mpllngand the data 
, CDllection. method. The three steps are (1) making initial decisions regarding community 
involvement based on the importance of the aurvev issue, (2) making initial decisions 
regarding appropriateness of methods based on the purpose of your survey, and (3) 
finalizing the initial decisions by considering the cost of the proposed survey. For each step, 
a planning sheet is provided* 

Suggetted Approdch to Taik 3 

Task 3 is best accQniplished by an individual or subcommittee of the staff working 
through the task and recommending the decisions which could be made. The total staff can 
then review those recommendations and decide If it v^nts to accept them or request 
changes based on their suggistions. 

Pfeparation for Task 3 

• Have the following resources available to help make the decisions: ' 

- The purpose statement and questions previously developed. 

- Master lists of the community groups and estimates of the pop 

- Projected costs of personnel, reproduction/purchase of materials, communica- 
tions, travel, and any other eKpens^for developing materials and collecting and 
processing the data. Review Units 4, 5^ 6, and 7 In the Staff Handbook for 
necessary cost considerations and refer back to your budget for the survey. 

• Ask one or two staff members to work through Unit 3 and to read Appendix B, 
Have these staff members prepare recornrfiendations for the survey along with 
reasons for their decisions. 

Suggestioni for AcMmplishing T^k 3 

• Be sure that the staff members have an opportunity to eKplaIn the reasons for their 
recommendations, 

• Lead a general group discussion of the recommendations and of possible alternatives. 
The final decisions may be yours or the group's. 

Ckmplation of Task 3 

• Keep a record of the decisions that have been made and the rationale behind them. 

• If the decision is to sample, assign one person to review Appendix B, select the 
sample{s), and prepare a list of the respondents in each community group to be 
surveyed. Obtain technical assistance as needed. 
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• If all memberS' Of the community groups to' be surve^^ will be asked to respond/ " 
assign a staff member to check the accuracy and completeness of the master 
list-^spelling of names, addresses, phone numbers; r 
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\UNIT 4: DEVELOPING DATA 
i^wcription of Task 4 

^:::4^".M^j! lof the Staff Handbook the task is to develop, test, revise, and duplicate the 
-^.rnaterialsi/ie^ from the community using the method your group 

has selected-mail quikionnalresjntirviews/ or group 

The unit is organized in three sections-one for each data collection method. The staff 
will need to use only those. sections yvhrch areTilevari 

exarriples and guidelinis for editing and fdrmatting the questions/and pretesting, revising, 
and duplicating the materialsr . - 

Suggested Approach to T^k 4 

Task 4 Is biit accompliihed by one person directing the materials developmint 
effort— that Is, making staff issignments, dir^ting staff review of draft nnaterials, managing 
the pretest, monitoring revisions, and serving as quality control on duplication of matiriais. 

Preparation for Task 4 

• Have copies of the list of questions developed in Unit 2. 

• Make a list of the different types of materials to be developed (cover letter, 
instructions for respondents or intirviewers, envelopes, and types of questions) and 
the different activities necessary to materials development (editing and pretesting). 

• Depending on the skills of your group, consider asking spiGial resource personnel 
(editors or graphics people) to assist in editing and formatting the materials. 

• If the data will be computer processed, ask computer personnel to help the group 
format the materials or develop forms for coding community responses, 

SuggeHions for Aocomplishlrig Task 4 

• Assign each type of material to be developed to individual staff members. 

• Take time to have the group as a whole review and critique the materials for 
completeness, consistency, and relevance to the purpose of th 

• Be sure to pretest the materials. Experience indicatii that pretesting reveals 
revisions that are necessary to facilttate collecting and proce^lng the data. 

t Take time to plan data processing procedures. Use the data obtained from the 
pretest to check the appropriateness of the Intended procedures. 

Cornplfftion of T^k 4 

• Have a sufficient number of materials duplicated and distributed to staff collecting 
the data. 



UNIT 5: CONDUCTING A COMMUNITY SURVEY 



Ddscription of Task 5 

In Unit 5 of the Staff Handbook, the task is to collect data from the community using 
tha materials developed In Unit 4, 

The unit is divided into three sections-one for each data collection method; mail 
questionnaires/ interviews, and group meetings, The section for each data collQctton method 
provides an overview of the major steps involved in conducting a survey and suggestions for 
carrying out the key steps, 

Suggested Approaah to Task 5 

Task 5 Is best accomplished by one person directing the data gathering effort, That 
person should make staff assignments, make sure staff are trained, and monitor the quality 
of staff work. 

Preparation for Task B 

• Using the planning sheet in the Staff Handbook as a guide, develop a detailed 
schedule of personnel and time allocated to each activity necessary to collect the 
data. 

• After group discussion/ review and finalize staff assignments and schedules. 

Suggestions for AooDmplishing Task 5 

• Assign work to each staff member and make sure they understand what is required. 

• Monitor the progress of data collection carefully, Use the planning sheet to keep 
track of-the daily activities necessary to collect the data, 

• Take steps to ensure a satisfactory return rate: : 

- Before contacting the respondents, publicize the survey In the local newspaper 
or school nev\^letter to encourage community support, 

- Carry out follov^up activities to obtain data from nonrespondents. 

• Review the data obtained as interviews or group meetings are completed to be sure 
that the data are complete. 

Completion of Task 6 

• Organize the data collected for data processing. 



UNIT 6: PROCESS/NG THE DA TA 



Description of T^k 6 

In Unit 6 of thi Staff Handbook, the task Is to summarize community responses to each 
surviy question to facilitate the Intirpretation of survey findings, 

The unitcontains eKamplesand guidelines forsummariiing responsis to both open^nded 
and cloied survey questions and calculating some simple statistics— percintages, means, or 
modes. 

Suggeited Approach to Task 6 

Task 6 is best accomplished by having one person with experience direct the data 
processing effort. That person will manage the staff effort to code, tabulate/and lummariie 
the data, If a computer service Is used, that person will serve as liaison to the computer 
service. 

Complttlon of Task 6 

•V Be sure that the responses to each question are summarized on separate sheets to 
facilitate comparisons among questions and/or community groups and interpretation 
of the results. 



UNIT 7: INTERPRETING THE DATA AND PREPARING A REPORT 



Deseription of Task 7 

In Unit 7 of the St§ff Handbook, the task is to interpret the summarized data and 
prepare a report dascribing the survey and the results, 

The unit contains procedures for examining the meaning of the statistics that have been 
calculated and presents suggestions and examples for organizing and presenting the results of 
the survey in a written report. 

Suggested Approach to Task 7 

Task 7 is best accomplished by assigning one person to write the report. That person will 
need suggestions from the group on how to interpret the data cQllected and how to improve 
drafts of the report as they are written* The person assigned to write the report can, of 
course, request the assistance of others who might help prepare specific sections/edit the 
content, prepare graphics, etc. 

Preparation for Task 7 

• Assign a person to be the writer of the report. 

• Be prepared to discuss the three approaches to interpreting the results of your 
survey presented in the Sf5ff//a/?i:^6os^/ 

— The first approach is writing a simple summary statement describing the 
response of each community group to each question. 

— The second approach is deciding whether responses from more than one 
"community group are sufficiently similarly to be combined; and if so, preparrng 

a summary statement that describes the combined responses/ 

— - The third approach is deciding whether responses to two or more questions on 
one topic or subtopic should be considered together, and if so, preparing a 
summary statement which suggests how the combined responses support a 
general conclusion or interpretation, 

• Have available copies of the data summary sheets for each question. 

&jgge$tipn$ for Aaaomplishing Ta 

• Discuss the three approaches to interpreting the data, and as a group, discuss how 
the data may be interpreted. 

• Have the person asigned to write the report prepare a draft^^ 

i?: • i Have the group review a draft of the report fdr'tts relevance to the purpose of the 
survey, its accuracy/ its clarity and completeness, arid its appropriateness for the 
audience (school staff, board members, community members, and/or students). 

Completion of Task 7 

® Be sure that any conclusions drawn are adequately supported by the data. 

• " Have sufficient- c report duplicated and distributed to appropriate school/ 
V authorities, q 



CONCLUDING A COMMUNITY SURVEY 



With the submission of the survey report, the basic tasks of planning and conducting a 
community survey are accomplishid, There are, howiver, three remaining tasks for the 
project director who wants to Insure that the results of the survey are used, 

^sist Schoal Ptannen or Declilon^Miken 

In preparing the purpose stattment, the projict director and survey staff clarified who 
would r^sive the results of the survey and how the data would be used. The project 
director, In transmitting the report to a planning group or a decision-makir, should explore 
with them how he or she can help them understand and use the results of the survey. Only 
vyith such follow-through will the survey results be fully utilized. 

Plan and Roleaie the Raport 

The project director, if necesaary, should initiate discussions with appropriate 
administrators and the school district's public information office regarding the timing and 
methods of releasing the results of the survey. The director should work with school 
personnel in whatever ways are necisiary to Insure that tKe school district*s release 
accurately reflects the results of the survey. If appropriate, the director and project staff 
should be prepared to make presentations about the results of the survey at school- 
sponsored or community-sponsored meetings. 

Pripare a Survey File 

As a final task, the project director should prepare a survey file as a resource for other 
school staff who may want to conduct a survey. Such a file should contain the materials 
produced by the project director and staff in planning and carrying out the seven tasks 
involved in conducting a survey-the management plan, purpose statement, initial topics and 
questions, record of decisions about sampling and data collection method, data collection 
materials, data collation plan, raw data, data summaries, and sun/ey report If possible, the 
file should also contain the director's notes about problems encountered and the ways in 
which those problems were solved. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Surveying YQur Communityr An Approach to Community Involyernent in Schools has 
been developed to hilp school administrators, teachers, and community members gather 
information from the community, These materials describe a way of planning and 
conducting an affictive community survey. 

The materials are presented in two volumes, the Staff Handbook and xhB Pro/ect 
DirBCtor'S Guidebook. IhB guidelines, directions, eKannpIei, and planning sheets contained 
have been developed using suggestions and examplea based on actual experiences of school 
personnel in conducting community surveys, 

This volume/ the Staff Handbook , is divided into seven units; each unit covers one of the 
activities listed below and provides guidelines for survey staff to follow in carrying out that 
particular activity: 

1 . Defining the purpose of a community survey 

2. Developing questions 

3. Deciding on sampling and data collection method 

4. Developing data collection materials 

5. Conducting a community survey 

6. Processing the data 

7. Interpreting the data and preparing a report 

Experience suggests that a community survey can be most iffectively carried out by a group 
of six to nine people. A typical survey group includes the project director, selected school 
personnel, and members of the community. 

IhB Project Director's Guidebook \% designed for the person who has the overall 
responsibility for both planning and Implementing the community survey. It provides 
guidelines to help develop a work plan, schedule, and budget. 

The following pages contain an overview of a comnnunity survey project. This example, 
involving a team teaching program, illustrates just one of the many kinds of community 
surveys that are currently being undertaken. Sometimes the initiative forconducting such a 
survey is provided by school board memberi or central office staff who believe that 
information on community feelings and attitudes is needed to help thenn make a sound 
decision. In other cases, the principal and teachers in a specific school want to gather 
information from community members who might be affected by a proposed curriculum vi 
lchangelor# parents or other community members provide the initiative for conducting a J 
community survey. , ' ^ 



OVERVIEW OF A COMMUNITY SURVEY 



The procedurei and guidellnis presented in thm Staff Handbook are organized into seven 
activities. The following example of a community survey is presented In two columns: the 
left-hand column describes the activities undirtakin by the survey group, while the 
right-hand column supplies some explanatory notes concerning those activities* This 
example has been simplified in order to clarify the activities described. 



Activity 1 : Defining the Purpose of a 
ComiTiunity Survey 

Staff mennbers in the Green School have a 
team tiaching prograrn. They want to 
know what changes might be made to 
improve the program and what direction 
the changis should take. They have col- 
lated information on student achievement 
as we!! as student and faculity attitudes 
toward the program* They want to know 
what the parents of 7th and 8th grade 
students think. 

The issue of interest is;; What changes are 
needed to improve the team teaching pro- 
gram? 

The topics of interest are: (1) school-day 
scheduli, (2) team organization, and (3) 
curriculum. 

The members of the conimunity from 
whom information should be collected are 
the parents of 7th and 8th grade students 
in the Green School team teaching pro- 
.gram. 

The information collected will be given to a 
staff planning group in the Green School. 
This group will connbihe information from 
the community with student achievement 
jinformation and student and faculty survey 
information to develop a set of recommen- 
dations on the teani teaching program for 
the principal and faculty. 



Explanatory Notes 

The group states why the $urvey is being 
conductBd. 



The group identifies the issue of Intermt. 



The group lists specific topics to be raised. 



The group identifies the community groups 
from whom information should be col- 
lected. 



The group specifies how the information 
collected will be used. 



Activity 2* Diveloping Questioni 

The Green School staff dlscussecl each 
topic and Identified several iubtopics for 
each. For example/ for the topic schooNday 
schedule, they identified the following iub- 
topics: (1) interteann activities schedule, (2) 
length of school day, and (3) opportunities 
for library use. 

Staff members then developed questions 
for each subtopic, decided which questions 
should be included, and wrote a closed and 
an open-ended question for each general 
question selected, For example, the follow- 
ing quistions were written for a general 
question about the interteam activities 
schedule: 

General Question: Is the current schedule 
of interteam activities convenient? 

Refined Questions: 

1. ; How convenient Is the current interteam 
activities schedule? 

2* The current interteam activities schedule 
is: 

Very convenient □ 
Convenient p 
Not convenient □ 



The staff also developed some demographic 
: questions to be used in collecting informa- 
tion on the survey respondents; For ex- 
ample, one of these questions was: 

How many years have you lived in this 
community? 

Activity 3: Deciding on Sampling and 
Data Collection Method 

The staff decided that it was important to 
ask the parents of all three hundred 7th 

■and Bth grade students in the team teaching : 
program to participate in the survey. The 
staff also decided to use mail question- 
naires to collect information from the 

^community. 




VI 



Explanatory Notes 

The group develops subtopics for mah 
top/c of interest 



The group develops g§ri§r&l questions for 
each subtopic, decides which questions 
should be included in the survey materials, 
and writes a closed and an open-ended 
question for each general question selected. 



The group develops demographic questions 
and decides which questions should be 
included m the survey materials. 



The group decides whether or not to 
sample and whether they should use ques- 
tionnaires, interviem, or group meetings to 
col/eat data. 
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iAciMty 4: DiViloping Data Collection 
Materials 



Explanatory Notes 



The survey staff prepared a mail question* 
; naire (using mostly closed questions) and a 
cover letter to be mailid to the parents of 
all 7th and 8th grade students in the team 
teaching program. 

Activity 5: Conducting a Cornnnunity 
Survey 

The staff mailed the questionnaire on 
schedule. Approximately one'third (33%) 
□f the parents completed and returned the 
quBstionnaire, The staff followed up all 
nonrespondents and, as a result, received 
completed questionnaires from another 
15% of the parants. 

Activity 6: Proeessing the Data 

The data from the mail questionnaires were 
processed in the following way : 

For the closed questions, code numbers 
were assigned to the response categories for 
each question and the responses were 
coded. For each question, a frequency 
table was prepared to show how many 
people gave each response; percentages 
were also calculated for each response, 

Fof the open-ended questions, response 
categories were established/code numbers 
were assigned to each response category, 
and the responses were coded. For each 
question, a frequency table was prepared to 
shovv how many people gave each response; 
percentages were also calculated for each 
response. 



The group develops the materia/s neBded to 
coilect information from community mem* 
bars, 



The group conducts the survBy. 



The group gunimarizes the data collected. 



Activity 7: Intirprating the Data and 
Priparing a Report 

Staff revievwid the summarized responses to 
each question and prepared a statement 
describing the results. The riSponses to all 
quastions on each subtopic were then 
axanninid by the staff who prepared inter- 
pretativi statements about those results. 

Using the purpoie itatement, the data 
collection materials, and the data sum- 
maries and interpretations, one staff mem- 
bar prepared a report on the survey. The 
report included an introduction, a section 
on procedures, a section presenting the 
results, and a brief summary. The survey 
itaf i reviewed the report before final copies 
were prepared. 



EKplanitory Notes 
ThB group mterprets thB $ummari^&d data. 



ThB group pre^rm a report about the 
cornmunity BUrmy. 



Now, having read this brief oven/jew describing major survey activities, you are probably 
ready to begin. One general topic should be discussed, however-how your staff plans to 
work as a group, To be mora specific, you may want to discuss the following questions: 

• What spKial skills does each staff member have which could be helpful; in 
conducting this survey? 

• How will specific taiksand responsibilities be assigned to specific staff members? . 



• How wi II differences of opinion be resolved? 
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Ddining the Purpose of a Community Survey 



BACKGROUND 

THE ISSUE OF INTEREST 

TOPICS OF INTEREST 

COMMUNITY GROUPS FROM WHOM INFORMATION SHOULD BE COLLECTED 

HOW THE INFORMATION COLLECTED WILL BE USED 

SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 



lilNTRODUCTION 



^: The first "activity in planning a community 
survey is defining the purpose that will provide a 
^ framework , for all subsequent survey activities: 
deciding what questions to ask; selecting the data 
collection method; developing data collection 
materials, collecting, processing and interpreting 
the data; and preparing a report. 

A clear purpose statement should (1) present 
background information explaining why the survey 
is being conducted, (2) identify the issue of 



interest, (3) list the specific topics to be raised, (4)^ 
identify.^ the community groups from whom 
information should be collected, and (5)'explainl 
how the information collected will be used. 

This section will help you develop a purpose 
statement for your survey. The example below 
illustrates the content and format of a completed 
purpose statement The text and illustrations 
which follow the example raise some of the points 
you may want to consider before using the 
planning sheet at the end of this unit to record the 
purpose of your own survey. 



iXAMPLE OF A COMPLiTiD PURPOSi STATEMENT 



Background : Staff mmbers In the Green School have a team teaching program. They 
want to know what changes might be made to Improve the program and what direction 
the changes should take. They have collected Information on student achievement as 
well as student and faculty attitudes tomrd the program. They want to know what the 
parents of 7th and 8th grade students think about this program. The data obtained from 
the parents will be part of the Informtlon that the school staff will use to determine 
what program changes should be made. 

The issue of interest is: What changes are needed to Improve the team teaching program? 

The topics of interest are: (1) schoohday schedule, (2f team organisation, and (3) 
curriculum. 



4. The community groups from whom information should be collected are: Parents of 7th 
and 8th grade students In the Green School team teaching program. 



The information collected will be: given to a staff planning group In the Green School. 
This group will combine the Information from the community with student achlavement 
information and student and faculty survey Information to develop a set of 
^recommendations dn the team teaching program for the prlncl^^^ 



^ brief background description is developed to 
pf^ outline; the situation which led to. the community 
i;!|i'"^-%urye^^^ makes clear why the survey is being 
f<;^ ' conductid. Most surveys are conducted for one of 
^ two reasons: to provide information which will 
help staff make a specific decision about some 
■- aspect of the school program, or to provide 
information which will suggist some possibilities to 
be considered by a planning group. 
^ The / Green School staff are engaged in a 

planning ieffort to improve the team teaching 
program^. The information collected from the 
parents will help school staff determine what 
program changes might be needed. In another 
example, a planing group considered different 
ways of dealing with the problem of declining 
enrollments. This group collected community 
members' perceptions of different reorganization 
plans. Their suggestions for the alternative use of 
existing facilities helped the planning group present 
alternatives which would have community support 
Other projects may be conducted to obtain 
/ information to help a school staff make a specific 
decision; For example, school district personnei 
: working under fiscal constraints may have to make 
' a specific decision about program cutbacks. They 
; could pr^ent concrete alternatives to community 
members and use the information obtained to help 
them decide which program to cut back, , 

Thus/ in this section of the purpose statement, 
your task is to state why your survey Is being 
' conducted. 



Some ways of stating the issue are: 

• should (a program) be changed? 

• in what ways can;(a program) be improved? 

• which (alternative) is preferred? 

In all cases, the subject of the Issue statement is the 
specific school program* service, or function which 
is being considered from either a planning or 
decision-making perspective. 



THE ISSUi OF IIMTEREST 



TOPICS OF INTEREST 

To clarify the issue of interest, it is helpful to 
list more specific aspects of a school program, the 
topics of interest. In our example, three particular 
aspects of the team teaehing program were iden- 
tified as specific topics of Interest: (1 ) school -day 
schedule, (2) team organization, and (3) cur- 
riculum. Two other examples of such an analysis 
follow: 

1) School staff planning a career education 
program wanted to obtain suggestions from 
members of, the community. They decided 
that they needed community ideas on only 
two aspects of the program, i.e., the use of 
community resources and the scheduling of 
regular, classes and work experiences. They 
then listed these program aspects as thiir 
topics of interest 

2) School staff seeking to improve their 
elementary reading program decided they;; 
needed Information from parents regarding^ 
their children's Interests and reading habits. 
They listed student interests and student 
reading habits as their topics of interest. 



The i^ue of interest is the general question you 
g.^., want 7to. pose to the community. In the Green 
Schoorexample, the issue of interest is, ''What 
^"~:Ghangis are needed to improve the team teaching 

Ijfc^i^'s program A is'-jf.'jf',^^ r, ^ c 



For this section of your purpose statement, 
then, clarify the sp^ific aspects of a school 
program you want to ask the community about. 
You will have an opportunity to further, refine, 



^f jjiese topics during the next survey activity 
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VSCOMMUNITY GROUPS FROM WHOM 

f I^^INFORMATION SHOULD BE COLLECTiD 

5^5? The corrimunity groups to be involved- in the 
project shoLjld^ba*those whose members are best 
able to furnish the information needed. In the 
foregoing example, the parents of 7th and 8th 
grade students in the team teaching program are 
= ! the community membirs who will be affected by 
whatever program changes are made; they should 
be asked to provide the information. 

In a situation where the revision of an ele- 
■ r mentary school curriculum is being considered, 
school personnel will be interested in the percep- 
. tions of the people who are most concerned and 
, have had the most recent experience with those 
; programs. Parents of elementary school children 
f : should certainly be included in this survey. Parents 
of{children currently enrolled in the junior high 
: school may also have useful perceptions of the 
^ elementary school programs. On the other hand, a 
' survey concerning a community-based career edu- 
• cation program for high school students could 
: involve such community groups as parents of high 
;> school students, local employers, and perhaps even 
; parents of junior high school students. 
■ " Here are some examples of community groups 
which may prove relevant in your survey, 
parents of school children 
I parents of elementary students 
parents of middle school students 
parents of any one grade of students 



- parents of pre-school children 
taxpayers (e,g., property owners) 
ethnic groups ^ 
senior citizens 

all adult residents of the community 
members of the business community 
members of various civic organizations 
recent high school graduates 
For this section of the purpose statennent, list 
the community groups from whom you will collect 
information. The planning sheet at the end of this 
unit is designed to help you decide which groups 
are most relevant. Later, at least one staff member 
will compile a master list of the specific people 
included in each group. 



HOW THE INFORMATION 
COLLECTED WILL BE USED 

To complete the purpose staterriint, decide just 
how the information collected during your com- 
munity survey will be used. Exactly who will receive 
this information and what will they do with it? 
In our exannple, the purpose statement shows that , 
a staff planning group will receive the information ; 
collected and combine it with other Information to . 
develop recommendations on changing the team 
teaching program. 

For this section of your purpose statement, , 
specify how the information collected will be used, : 



SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 



~ " Experience suggests that' one' of the problems every community survey planning group 
must confront is how to limit the scope of their survey. Consider these two examples of dif- 
ferences in scope of community surveys. 



ixample 1 



WOODSIDi SCHOOL SYSTEM 
PURPOSE STATEIVIiNT 



1, Background; The Hill El&rmntary School In the Woods fde Schoo/ System has been 
imp/ementing a new intBrnwdiatB language arts program for two years. Student progress 
has been satisfactory, but staff members would /ik& to find out what parents think of 
the program before deciding whether or not to continuB it for two more years, 

2, The i^ue of interest is: Should the intermBdiate language arts program be continued? 

3, The topics of interest are: (1) the goals of the progran}, (2) the Instructional materials 
being used, (3) the methods of reporting student progrms, and (4) homework 
assignments. 



4. The community groups from whom information should be collected are: Parents of 
students enrolled in gradas 4, 5, and 6 at the Hill Elementary School, 

6. The Information will be: gi\^n to the principal and the language arts staff to help thsm 
decide whether the intermediate language arts program should be ^^tinued for two 
more years. 



i; Example 1 illustrates a rather limited scope since it focuses on four topics related to one 

i^^ , program and is designed to .collect information frorn parents of children in three grades in a 

single school. The next example presents a survey of broader scope which includes five 

program and is designed to gather information from four - 
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Example 2 



BERSON SCHOOL DtSTRICT 
PURPOSi STATEMENT 



1. Background: The Berson School District has a numb§r of programs for the adult 
mBmbers of th§ community. District staff have decided to co/lect information from 
memtBrs of the community to help th&m determine what improvementi are needed in 
schoQhcommunity programs and services. 

2. The issue of interest is: How can our schooi'Community programs and $er\/ices be 
improved? 

3. The topics of interest are: f 1 ) adult education services, (2) schoohaommunity volunteer 
system, K^12, (3) PTA operations, K-IZ, (4) school district recreational services, and (B) 
senior citizen lunch program. 

4. The connnriunity groups from whom infornnation should be collected are: 
Parents of all students, K^l 2 

Taxpayers 
Senior Citizens 

5. The mformation collected will be: used to help district staff determine the adequacy of 
existing school-community programs and services and how they c^n be improved. 



yt/i The experience of other community survey groups suggests that an initial survey effort 

tla; m; V ; ^ou\d be limited in scope. By limiting : the,survey, you will be able to vyqrk. through the 
i^'^^^ — rapidly, experience success, and acquire the understanding and skills needed to 



PLANNING SHEET 1 
Purpose Statemtnt 



;%9 







V ; a group, discuss the background and purpo^ of your survey. After a group consensus 
ifu$b&0nachieyBd,aonip/et& 



1. Background: 



2: The issue of Interest is; 



3. The topics of interest are: 
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PLANNING SHEET 1 (Contmued) 



" 4; Thecommu nity groups from whom information should be collsctecl are: 



: 9i '£M 



Th& foHowIng questions ar§ designed to help you dBcide which community mBmbers to 
inolude In your sun/ey. 

— Which members of the community are or are likely to be affected by the issue? 



— Which other members of the community can supply needed information? 



Which other taxpayers or residents might have Ideas or views to contribute which 
could affect your decision and/or supply information for your planning effort? 



I 



Which members of business, prof^sionali or other groups might have ideas or views 
on the decision or planning effort involved? 



As a group, ex&minB and discuss the answrs filled in aboye; then list below the 
community groups to be Included in your survey. 



Community Group 



a. 



■■I 



c. 
d. 
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PLANNING SHEET 1 (Continued) 



As a group, discuss the foregoing fist Are there any subgroups within any of these 
community groups that might be expected to have different vfem that would be 
relevant to your survey? (It may be helpful to refer to the list of communiLy groups on 
page 1 S before answering this question. } 

YES m 

List relevant subgroups below. 



List below the groups that do not need to be divided into subgroups. 



Examine the above list to make sure that it includes all community groups to be 
Included in your survey. 

The information collected will be; 



^minder: Before progmmhg to the next activity^ prepare 
a final copy of this planning $hgBt Be mjrm that your group 
fsels satisfied that the scope of suryey is praattal &nd 
that ^&pu/pos& i$ wortt) aohi&ylng. 

Also, s^ign at hast one member of tiB survey staff to 
camp He a master list of all the members of each aommun- ■ 
fty group includmi in your survBy. The master list ^ould 
provide the name, address, and telephone number of Bach 
^ person listed. See Appendix 4 for suggestions on how to^ 
..uKr--.w.- O^' prepare this list, ^ , . ^r. 
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Developing QuKtions 
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^INTRODUCTION 

- The purpose of this unit is to develop the specific issue-related and demographic 
quest ions vvhich you want to ask the community groups identified in your purpose 
statement. 



DgVELOPlNQ ISSUi-R ELATED QUESTIONS 

An approach to developing issue-related questions is illustrated in Figure 1. 



I ^ue of Interest Topics ^ Subtopics ^ Questiona 



Figure 1 An Approach to Developing Issue-Related Questions ^ 



This approacK involves subdividing the issue of interest into topics of interest, breaking 
each topic down Into subtopics, and then developing questions for each subtopic, This 
approach is useful because it helps survey group members to clarify what they want to ask 
questions about before they get involved in the details of how best to word their questions. 
When using this approach^ you have the option of assigning different subtopics to different 
people, This section describes this approach In three parts; (1) developing subtopics/ (2) 
developing quistions, and (3) writing an opsn-ended and a closed question for each of the 
general questions developed. Each of these parts provides directions, examples, and planning 
sheets. 
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B| ■ J^- . . Subtopics , ' ^ 

^^sA:^!^ \r ' ^^^p\/e\op a list of subtopics, begin by reviewing the topics of interest in your purpose^"zJ 
^^^:^'i'^-^-:,-staterne^^ For e^ch of those topics, ask yourselvfs: On what aspects of this topic^do we ' 

:£M f ilmed ^niom^ from mimbtrs of the conrimunity? ^ _ \ 

54 ^ For exannple, in the case of the Grien School survey, the topics of interest relatsd tb'thi3"'7.; ' S 

iSif.Il:' teann teaching program were: school-day schedule, team organization, and curriculum. The X 
0;^ - example below^ shows the subtopics ^developed by the Grean School staff as they discussed ^^ 4^ 
S?^"' " and refined their topics of interest. For instance, thrie subtopics have bean developed for r 

the topic ichooUday schedule: interteam activities schedule, length of school day, and 
:; opportunities for library use, 



EXAIVIPLi ^ QRf EN MHOOL TOPICS AND SUBTOPICS 


fssui of Int&rB&t: What changes are 


needed to innprove the team teaching program? 


Topic of fnt&rest 


Subtopics 


1 . School-day schedule 


a. Interteam activities schedule 




b. Length of school day 




c. Opportunities for library use 


2, Teann organization 


a. Mlk^ ability grouping 




b. Team approach to student evaluation 


3. Curriculunn 


a. Reading program 




b. Homework assignments 



Use PiBnntng Shmt 1 on the foUowIng p^ge to list 
topics Bnd subtopics rdlBWd to the tmue ofint&r&st 
/d&ntifi^ fyryQurmJrviy, 
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.PLANNIING SHEET 1 
Listing Topics and Subtopici 

Ma group, ras^iew and discusi your purpose statement: the issue of interest the initial 
list of topics, the connrnunity grou ps includid iri ths surviy, and how the information 
collected will be uasd. Then, working as a group, list the subtopics staff members feel are 
rslatad to the iisue of interest and to each specitic topic raised. Test the usefu/ma$ of ^ach 
topic or Bubtoptc you Jht by mking the fofiowing qaestm: Why do we mnt to ra/s& this 
topic? How will we us^ the inforfmtJon yy§ obt^inP MBkB sure that each topic or subtopic 
listed is relatively clear-cut and explicit. 

Issu& of Interest: _ _ _ 



Topic of InterBSt Sabtoflici 




cr-- l/^en you iiBve^ compl&tBd this planning shs&t, 
^^^^s contfnum riading. My. subtopics added _^l$tsr. s^ 

''Bfso 6e rec€rcJed orf this ptanhing sheet __ « 
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Developing General Queitions 

With Planning Sheet 1 before you, your m%X 
task is to develop the general questions you want 
to ask about eachi of the subtopics listed. Usually, 
different subtopics are asiigned to different 
mennbers of the group in order to speed the 
completion of this task, \Nhen this approach is 
taken, individual members first wite questions on 
one or more subtopics and then the whole group 
nneets to review the questions developed and 



decide which ones they wish to use. Of course, 
question development can also be accomplished as 
a group effort, if you prefer, 

Whichever approach you select, keep in mind 
that the content of the questions is the most 
important consideration; the actual wrding of 
each question will be decided at a later time, 

The e>cample below shows the general questions 
one staff member developed for the subtopic 
interteam activities schedule In the Green School 
survey. 



EXAIVIPLE^ GENiRAL QUESTIONS DiVELOPED 
FOR A SPECIFIC SUBTOPIC 



Topic: School-day Schedule 

Subtopic: Interteam activities schedule (Currently students in the team teaching progrann 
take part in intertearri activities before and after s i.e.* between 8 and 
9 a.m. and between 3 and 4 p,m.) 

General 

Question 1: Is the current schedule of interteam activities convenient? 
General 

Question 2; How^ importarl is it to extend this schedule so that students can participate in 
' additional int€rteam activities? Why? 

General 

Question 3: If you could change the interteam activities schedule, what changes would 
youmake? 



'PS fC 

i'b ' X Planning Shem 3 on the following page suggests a formM 

V ^ i ' for a y^rkshBBt which cmn be 



^"hiV^a.." questions for Bmh suttopk:. ihe fresh copi&s of tfiis 

^p^ij?:^'-^^^^^ ,^,/:/^::7-'Z^ to ask about mch o^^ 
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PLANNING SHEET 2 
piveloping Qinera! Queitioni 



This planning sheet can be used for two purposes: (1) to develop general questions for 
each of the subtopics involved in your survey and (2) to summarize the results: of the 
quastions developed in your group review. As your group reviews each question/ ask 
yourselves: IV/V/ community respome to this question provldB Information which will help 
us reBtiiethB purpose of our suryByP 

Topic : 



Subtopic General Question 



Th& profit director should have a completed copy of 
Planning Sheet 2 for each mjbtopic listed in your; 
purpose staterDBnt to make sur& that your group has 
de^&lopBd ginera/ questfonsifor bII of th&$ubwpfcs 
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Deciding How to Refine ^ ■ . 

Your General Quiitions V * 

To help you decide how to rafine those general 
. quRStions listed on Planning Sheet 2, this section 

briefly reviews the major types of questions, 
^presents eKamples of each type, and provides a 

planning sheet for preparing questions, 

Clof€d Questioris 

A closed question provides a set of possible 
responses. The person being questioned is in- 
structed to make a choice of the most appropriate 
response. The number of responses provided for a 
given question may run from a simple choice 
between "yes'' and "no'' to a five^point or even 

^seven'-pomt scale. Often a catch^alr response cate- 
gory is included which follows the list of specific 
responses provided. For yes-no response categories, 
the catch-all response category usually is ''don't 
know/' When a list of specific responses has been 
provided, a catch-air response category, usually 

."other," enables the person answering the question 



to make any other response he or she would like to 
give, 

Closed questions are especially useful where 
alternative responses can be pre-determined/ are 
limited in number, and are relatively clear-cut. 
They are most appropriate for securing either 
factual inforrriation or predictable expressions of 
opinion. 

Closed questions are generally of two types: 
first, there are questions like "how much" 
(quantity), ''how frequently," "how much in 
agreement." "how good" (quality), or "how 
important"; these can best be answered by re- 
sponses based upon a continuous scale which 
indicates a gradual increase or decrease from one 
response category to the next. Second, there are 
questions involving "which one," "which type"; 
these are typically answered best by responses that- 
indicate differences in kind. It is important to, 
determine what kind of information you want to 
elicit before selecting the specific response cate- 
gories for . each question. Some examples of 
formats which can be used for closed questions are 
provided below and on the following pages. 



EXAMPLES ^ CLOSED QUESTION FORMATS 

1. Response Choices Based on Continuous Scales 



mm 



mm 



fk. Typas of Three-Point Scale Responses 

1 , QuBnti'ty: More — 

2, Fr&qu&ncy: Always - 

3, Quality: Excellent — 

4, /mpOrtancB: High Importance — 
b. Agreement: Agree — 

Examn'^s of questions. 



The Same 

Sometimes 

Good 



^ Less 

Never 
— Fair 



Medium Importance — Low Importance 



Undecided 



High 



........... f 'lyi* 

How important do you think it is ^at: f^partance 

iM Si^hi Hiis holp sluclen IS develop loader- □ 
. ship fUjih tins? . .. . 

b SiiKk^ntb develop tho ability to □ 

nnnly/e find critici/Q wriltcin and-: 

visual nuitnria(s7 

: Schools providt^ aihlelic prugrnms for: . □ 



- Disagree 



M&dium 
Importance 

□ 
□ 



□ 



Low 
ImportancB 

□ 
□ 

□ 



f -'''^''r-r ^ 'Students not engaged in Vci'sity athletics?.- ^ 
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B. Types of Four-Point Scale Pesponsas 

\, FrBquBncy: Always — Often 

2. AgrB&ment: Strongly ~ Agree 
Agree 

Examples of questions: 

a. The work-study prograrn Ihould be e^pandtd to 
Include 10th grade students. 

b. The current gridjng syiterri ihould be change. 



— Seldom „ Never 

Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 



SA 



SA 



D 



SD 



SD 



G, Types of Five-Point Scale Responses 



1, QuanVty: 

2, Frequency: 

3, QuBlity: 
A, Agmment: 



A Great 
Deal 

Always 

ixcellent 

Strongly 
Agree 



More than ^ — ^ Average — Less than 
Average Average 

Often — Somatimes^ — ^ Seldom 

Good Acceptable^^ Fair 

Agree »^ Undecided = Disagree 



Vary 
Little 

Never 

Poor 

.Strongly 
Disagree 



Examples of quistions' 



a. How frequently do you a ttend 
. school board meetings? 

b. How frtquentfy dp you attend 
parent- teacher organisation 
rneetlnp? 



Always 



Often 
□ 



Sometimes 
□ 



Sildom 
□ 



Never 
□ 



NpResponse Choices Involving Diffirences in Kind 

A. Types of Two-Response Choices 

1. Afftrmatlon/Oenml: Yes 

2. Which Program: Mathematics 
a Which TypB: SelfContained 



No 

Language Arts 
Open Space 



Escampl^ of Questions: 



a, On the whole, would you say that your 
child enjoys school? 



□ 



No 

□ 



b; Does your child study at home? 



□ 
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B. Types of Three^Response Choices * 

AffIrmatwn/DBniB//Unc&rtainfy^ Yes -- No — Don't Know 

2, Vyhich Pragram: Mathematics — Language Arts ^ Social Studies 

Which Type: . SelfContained = Open Space ^ Other 

Ej<arnples of Questions: 

a. Which type of physical/orginizationai SalfContained □ 

structure would you recommend for the new open Space □ 

alamentary school we are planning? 

Other 



Since closed questions offer the respondent a 
' choice annorjg two or nnore responses, they focus 
i attention on the specific topic being discussed and 
; ; provide specific data on particular top tcs^ The 
_ .answers do- not have to be written out and the data 
if proc^iirig ra^ is relativelY fast and Iriex- 
. . pensive. 

Closed "questions do not provide the r^pon- 
dent's own formulation of a topic, infornnation on 
" the context from vvhich the respondent percsives 
3^8 topics or the reasons for the opinions ex- 
n pressed. Responses thus may not provide an 
^accurate alternative for a particular person, Also* 
Isince closad questions provide a linnited numbarof 
'.y rteponsesMhevi' may irritate those people who do 
alternative which expresses their view. 



K;. Open-ended questions permit a free response, 
rather than one limited to the responses provided. 
/ The respondent is completely free to comment on 
^^i, any aspect of the topic of interest, Open^ended 
#qu€st ions can be designed to obtain facts, opinions, 
" or a^ to probe for explanations of 

the responses given to previous questions; 

Questions of this type are appropriate when 
.;-the - topic is comple?<, its dimensions are not 
-::.clear-cut, and limited inforrTiation exists on the 
- kinds' of answers specif ic questions are likely to 



elicit or when a broad range of responses is 
expected. They are especially useful when survey 
staff want to probe for nnore infornnation related 
to a specific response. 

Open-ended questions can be asked in several 
ways. For example, the questions below might be 
used to collect information on a work-study 
program, 

I. The topic can be presented in a single 
question; then a follow-up question can be 
asked to elicit additional data: 

A, What do you know about the high 
school work-study progrann? 

B, Where did you get your information? 

IL The topic can be introduced with one or 
two brief statements followed by questions 
based on the statements presented: 

A. The work-study progrann has been 
under way for six mohths. 

1 . What do you like /r?dft; about the 
program? 

2. What do you like /^ast about the 
program? ^ 

3. If you could change the work-study 
program, what changes would you - 

; make'^ r'''"----4ji 



ret 

m 

m 
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B, Currently, only 12th grade students 
participate in the work-study program, 
but younger students have asked to be 
included. 

1, What do you think about offering 
this program to 11th grade stu- 
dents? 

ML The question can be an incomplete state- 
ment which the respondent is asked to 
complete in his or her own words: 

A. The students in the work-study pro- 
■ ■ gram , _ 

B. The benefits of the work-study pro- 
gram 

IV. The question can be divided into parts 
when multiple responses are likely. 

Sometimes you nnay wish to obtain 
multiple responses to a particular question, 
^ such as naming three extracurricular 

activities you would like the school to 
provide. In a case IIP 3 this, it is iuggested 
that separate questions be asked. For ex- 
ample, ask: What extracurricular activity 
would you most like the school to provide? 
What other extracurricular activity should 
be provided? Is there a third axtracurricular 
activity that you feel should be provided? 

Open-ended questions permit the respondent 
to; reply freely in terms of personal perceptions of 
the topic. Responses to these questions may 
suggest relationships not originally anticipated, and 
the length and quality of the answers can vary 
greatly -from respondent to respondent. Thus, 
cpding the responses to open-ended quistions is a 
relatively complex and time-consunning task. 



Cldied Questions Poflgwed by 
OpemEnded Queitloni 

By asking a closed question which is immedi- 
ately followed by an open-ended question that asks 
the respondent to elaborate on his or her answer, 
you can combine the advantages of both types of 
questions, Data processing is less complicated than 
it would be if only open-ended questions were 
asked, but freely expressed information can still be 
collected. 

With this background on the types of questions 
which can be asked, your next task is to refine the 
wording of each general question listed on Planning 
Sheet 2. (Note: Further refinement of your ques- 
tions may be needed when you prepare the data 
collection materials for your survey in performingr 
Task 4 j 

To perform this task, members of your group 
nnay want to divide the subtopics and related 
questions arriong thennselves. Then, using copies of 
Planning Sheet 3, each group member should try. to 
write an open-ended and a closed question for each 
of the general questions assigned. Open-ended ques- 
tions are more generally used in Interviews and 
group meetings, while closed questions are more 
ganerally used in mail questionnaires: In perform- 1 
ing this task, you may find it difficult to word 
certain questions in both formats. In a case like 
this make a note of whatever difficulty you en-i 
countered as it may Indicate that the general 
question shoLJid be reworded. It may also have 
ir^plications for your choice of a data collection 
method when you work through Unit 3. After all 
of your general questions have been refined, the 
whole group may want to review the results to 
make sure that the purposes of the general ques- 
tions have not been lost. 
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The e^cample provided below shows the pair of open-ended and closed questions one 
staff member devaloped for a general question. 



EXAMPUE ^ WRITING PAIRS OF ISSUE-RELATED QUESTIONS 



r<7p/c/ SchooNday Schedule 

Subtopic: Interteam activities schedule (Currently students in the team teaching program 
take part in mterteam activities before and after school, I.e., between 8 and 9 a.m. and 
between 3 and 4 p. m J 



General QuestionB 

1 , Is the current schedule of interteam 
activities convenient? 



Refined QuestionB 

a. Open-ended question: 

How convenient is the current interteam 
activities schedule? 

b. Closed question: 

The current interteam activities schedule is: 
Very Convenient □ 
Convenient D 
Not Convenient □ 



PLANNING SHEET 3 
Writing Pairs of Issue-Relatid Questioni 



Use a copy of this planning sheet for each sub topic. Fill In the topic and subtopic at the 
top; then fill in the generar questions to be used for this subtopic from the copy of Planning 
Sheet 2 conripleted by your group. Write an open-ended question and a closed question for 
each of the general questions listed. Discuss each pair of questions and nnake sure that the 
refined questions have the same purpose as the general questions on which they were based. 
Finally, circle the question preferred by the group. 

Topic: Subtopic: _____ 



General Questions 



Refined Qu&st/ons 
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DiVELOPING DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 



In a cQmmunity survey, demographic informa- 
tion ii usually gathered for one of two purposes. 
First, such questions can be used to verify that a 
respondent does belong to the community group 
in which he or she has been listed as a member 
(frequently, you may find that respondents have 
changed groups or belong to more than one of the 
groups included In your survey). Second, such 
information can he used to determine whether the 
respondents' Gheracteristics have any retationship 
to their answers to specific questions. For example, 
you may want to determine whether or not age or 
sex can be related to a person's answers to 



particular questions. Thui, if you are going to ask 
for any demographic information, you should be 
planning to use it in interpfeting your data. 

When demographic questions are asked, it is 
strongly suggested that they follow all of your; 
issue=related quastions, since some of them may 
raise sensitive topics {e.g., questions about the 
respondent's age). 

Demographic information can be collected 
with either closed or open-endid questions. Where 
possible, closed questions should be used as the 
responses will be easier to process. Some examples 
of both kinds of demographic questions are pro- 
vided below. 



iXAMPLES - DiMOQRAPHiC QUiSTIONS 



L Sxamplm of Clowd Demographic Questions 



Sex 

Male 
Female 



Age 

20 to 29 years 
30 to 39 years 
40 to 49 years 
50 years or over . 



Yean of f^Bsid&nae in the Community 



OS 
6-10 



1M5 
16^20 



Education 

High school incomplete 

High school graduate 

TechnicaL trade, or business 
school 

College incomplete 
College graduate 
Graduate school incomplete 
Graduate school degree 



21 or more 



Chiidren 

How many children do you have? Circle the appropriate number. 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 or more . 
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Indicate the number of your children enrolled in each grade (if none, leave blank). 

K 5 

1 6 

2 . 7 

3 - 8 

//. ExamplBs of Open-Ended Demographic Questions 
What is the date of your birth? 

What is your occupation? ■ 

How many years have you lived in this community? 

How many years of education have you completed? Include high school, college, graduate, 
technical, trade, or business school in your answer. 



How many children do you have? 

What are the ages of your children? 

In which school grades are your children enrolled? 



9 
10 

n 

12 



PLANNING SHEET 4 
Devtloplng Dimographic Quiitioni 



As a group, discuss and list below any dimographic questions you may want to ask, 
Riviiw this list in terms of the following questions: how will this demographic information 
help us in considering the iisue of interest? and how can we use the information collected in 
processing and interpreting our data? 



Qumt/on 


How fi&sponses Wf/I be Used 







Th& project dirBctor kfjould have a complBt&d copy of 
' * ^ ' thh planning sh&st 



Unit 3 

Deciding on Sampling and Data Collection Method 
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I INTRODUCTION 

? < - In completmg Unil 2, you prepared a list af 
quGsiions to ask cofrtmuniiy members. At ihiB 
V point, you need lo make two decisions; ( 1) shou Id 
; m attc/npt be made to collect information from all 
of the members of the community groups listed in 
your purpose statement or frorn a sample of those 
' . people; (2) sfioulfJ nnai i quesiiorinairps, iniers/ies/vs 
^ (face-io-face or telphDne), or group nneetings be 
' used to collect infornnntion. 

This unit presents nnaterial to fielp you make 
i . these decisions. The first section provides an 
^' ■ overview of the snmpling question, the second 
: ; describes the three data collection methods, and 

■ -y- the liist section pfesents a strategy for nnaking these 
: decisions. 

SAMPLING 

The people in a specific community group are 
referred to as the popu lation. A sample is a group 
of people chosen to reflect the cornpositlon of that 
populciiion {comfnunitv group). Sampling i:> the 

; , process of selecting a group of people from a given 
population who will reflect the composition of 
that entire population, Sannpiirig is usually used 

;r .when you cannoi afford the costs associatecl with 
gathering information from the entire population. 
■ In Appendix B, you will find 3 supplement which 

; doscribes, in general terms, different waYS to select 

& aSfimple, 

Assign at fBmt one staff mrnber to study A flpmndix B. Thk 
\ person will be able to th& groifp on uar/et/j sampling 

considerations as yon \^fk tl)rougti Unit J, 

DATA COLLECTIOISI M1ETH0DS 

Three data collection fnethods — questiGnriaires, 
interviews, and group meetings are briefly 
described in this section. The advantages, disad^ 

■ ;;^yiintages, and some of the costs associated with 
'^'^ fiach method arc discussed. 



Questionnaires 

A questionnaire \b a hst of questions togee^hcr 
with directions and axamples ill uslra ting how llio 
questions could be ansvvered. Moet cornmunity 
survey questionnaires are sent to the respcndents 
by mail, although in cases where parents are llie 
respondents, the questfonriairea cpn be ser-iih^im 
with the students, Quostionnai res generally A 
closed questions. Hovvever, sorneiinnes thoscclc^sed 
c}uestions can be followed by gpen^ented quJos- 
lions. 

Some advantages of using questi^nnaSres 
include; 

9 A large nunnber of respondenis can be ciOn- 
tacted sinnultaneously, 

• Anonymity is possible with quest ionna ires/ 

• Questionnaires are usually the most cconoinii- 
cal data collection method. 

Some disadvantages of usirig queEtionnaJres 
include: 

• People frequently do not coinpleie or retcJrn 
the questionnaires. 

• There is no opportunity to clarify theme^in- 
ing of a question or a response, 

• Completing a questionnaire requif&s bo\\) 
reading and writing skills. 

The costs associated with mail quesiit^nnaj^res 
may include: time for staff to crepafe^ typ, 
forrnat, pre-^test, and mail tfie quest ior^nnQSro; 
rrionitor the questionnaires returned; foliovwup on 
unretiirned questionnaires; code qiiestionrBi res agnd 
responses; and prepare data summaries. Othefccp^li 
may include printing, postage, and automat iG d^la 
processing, if a computer is used. . . - 



\M4^^^^^^ (Fac« to-Faca and 
^Jl; ^Telephone) 

v.; An fnterview is a personalized method of collect- 
; Ing data ovar the telephoncDr in pirson. Any .type 
of question can be used in an interview question^ 
naire, slthough the value of open-ended questions 
:; can best be exploited through this method. Since 
: . interviewing requires trained personnel and a sub- 
stantial amouni of time, this method is usually 
niost practical when onl^ a small number of 
respondents is involved. 

. : Some advantages of the interviavv include: 

• Most of the interviews scheduled are con- 
ducted, 

. • Answering Interview questions does not re- 
quire specific reading pr writing skills. 

• An interviewer can establish rapport with a 
respondent and strengthen his or her niotiva- 
tion to reply, 

m An interviewer can clarify both questions and 
answers, if necessary. 



Group Meetings 

:- G meetings can be structured to collect^ 
information from participants as individuals, or in 
small groups. To insure that informition is col- 
lected, record sheets are used. Any type of 
question can be asked, although open-ended ques^ 
tions are particularly useful for stimulating group 
discussion of an issue and exploration of alter- 
natives. 

Some advantages of conducting group meetingr 
include: 

• Participants are able to discuss multiple ap^ 
proaches to a problem or question. 

• Participants can develop a better understand^ 
ing of the reasons for particular decisions. 

Some disadvantages of conducting group meet- 
ings include: 

• All participants may not contribute, 

m A skillful leader is needed to insure indsvidugl 
participation. 



Som© disadvantages of conducting interviews 
include: 

• Treining is required 10 prepare the inter- 
viewers; recorded responses may reflect inter- 
viewer biass€ in spite of training, 

. • Interviewing is a relativ^ely more time- 
consuming procKs than other data collection 
mBihods. 

: * Interviewing can be costly if the personnel 
conducting the inten/'iewvs nrjust be paid, 



The costs aTOclatedwith Gonducting interviews 
;; may include staff time to: prepare the letters of 
^invitation' and the jntervfewJI questions; type, 
vfprnriat;:t;and ; pre-^^^ inter- 
' viiivers; Medule i conduct interviews; 

!^;,^rnpnitor,.tlie^.^ of intervievvs; code, responses; 

p^ia&^^^^^^^ Aher, costs may 

^yncjUde printlng)^^^^^^ travel costs- 



• Social pressures may influence the responses 
given. 

• People are needed to record the data. 

• The group process frequently makes it diffi- 
cult to gather complete data or^ in some 
instances, to keep the discussion focused on 
the agenda. 

• The data collected may not accurately reflect 
the conteKt in which the information was 
•provided. 

The costs associated with conducting group 
meetings may include staff time to: plan the, 



-^.—--.^.3- - • y ^ , . l.'tllW' tW* (J! till tfl^ 

meeting; prepare invitations, worksheets, and 
record sheets; type, fpffnat, and pre-test the 
materials; train group leaders and recorders; con- ^ r,.-N 
duct the meeting; code responses; and prepare data i'^'- ijJ 
sumrinaries.' Other costs may include . printing, i^,/:;^!^*^ 
postage, and meeting facilities, ---^-^^^ 




MECIDIWG WHETHER TO SAIVIPLE AND WHICH 
I DATA COLLECT 

■ ■ Your clecij^ions on Sfirnplincj and datf) collodion 

■meihocl aro nol indopendunl decisions. They affect 
\ -efich other ciricl, in turn, arc cjffncted by ci number 
; :of oiher facaors. Thissnction presonis three of the 

most cr iiicnl of thusG factors: (1) the imporifinca 
' of trying to involve all of the members of each 
\ cornmiinity Tjroup included in your survey, (2) the 

quGStions you wani to ask, and (3) the cost of the 
= proposad survey, Sorne guidohnes are pro\/ided in 
r this seciiori to hulp you consider these factors as 

you make your decisions tiboui sampling citid 

rnorhod, Piannirig sheets arenlso provided for yuLir 

us© in Rjiiking these decisions. 

Thin sorition is organised in three stops. In the 

fif:>i two steps, you win rnukeyour initicil decisions 
; rofiardirig sarTiplIng and collcrction method; 

theu, in Stcjp 3, you will reconsidsr these initial 

ut:CfSioris in lerrris of cost. 



Step 1: Decida How Important It Is to 

Try to Involva all Mimbers of Each Community 

Group in Your Survey 

Ideally, you might like to invite everyone to 
participate in your survey and to personally inter- 
view each person to obtain the information 
needed. In reahty. you will seldom have the time 
and respurces needed. In the first step^ you should 

, consider whether your survey is based upon an issug 
of such importanco that you would liks to disregard 
the constraints of tinne and money, £ind try to 

, achieve the idoaL Consider the following questions; 

\ t$ your issue of such imporr&nce that you 

want to include all of the rmmb&rs of each 
comniunity group in your survey? Use 
'V Planning Sheet 1 (page 3-7) a tpldB in 

: rnaking this decision. Note: U you decide 

^^^f .\ thar your issue is so importani that mosi 
^ iS?^ should be included, you 

'willrni^tid to. determine whether or not you 
vcarv afford such a survey (sc?e Step^h If it 
is 'not^ thabviniporiant, you , can considefe^^ 
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i). Is your issuB of such importance that you 
should conduct interviews — eitiier face-to- 
face or telephone to gather responses 
from each comniunity group? If it is, 
intcTviews would be tf^a preferred data 
collection melhod for you to use. If not,; 
you can consider using any of the three 
data collection rtiethnds. Record your 
initial decision on Planning Sheol 1 (page 
3^7), 



Step 2 : Decide How Appropriate Your 
Preferred Data Collection Method Is for tha 
Purpose of Your Survey 

In this step, critically examine each data collec- 
tion method in light of the purpose of your survey 
and the specific questions you have developed. 
Which of ihosG methods would be best for your 
survey? To answer this question, review the dis- 
cussion of the three data collection methods 
presented earlier in this unit. RerTiember; 

• Interviews can be used to ask any type of 
question but they arc particularly suitable for 
asking open-ended questions which may re- 
quire the use nf probes to obtain complete 
responses, 

• Mail questionnaires generally use closed ques- 
tions, although sometimes the closed 
questions are followed by related open-ended 
questions. 

• Group meetings can be used lo ask any type 
of question although open'Onded quest ions 
are particularly useful for stimulating group 
discussion of an issue and exploration of 
alternatives. 

After examining the appropriateness of each 
data collection method for asking the questions 
you have developed, Lise Planning Sheet 1 io 
indicate which method you find most appropriate. 
If possible, numerically rank the othcer two 
methods to indicnto their relative appropriateness ^ 
for your questions: ' 
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PLANNING SHEET 1 
Initial Sampling and Data Gollection Method Decisions 



Use this planning sheet to record your decisions about sampling and data collection 
method made duririg Steps 1 and 2 and to reconcile any differences in method suggested by 
those decisions, 

Step 1: Initial Decisions Regarding Community Involvement 

a. Is your issue of such importance that you want to include mennbers of this 
group? 

To make this def ision, list the community groups included in your survey on the chart 
below. Then note the size of each group (this information should be avaifable from the staff 
members who in Unit 1 were asked to study Appendix A and prepare master lists), Now, 
indicate whether or not you want to include all members of each community group in your 
survey. In cases where you answer is ''no", you will need to decide how large a sarhpli vou 
want to select. Consult the staff member who was assigned to study Appendix B, 



CommuniiY Qroup 




Is your issue of such irnportanoi 
that you want to include all of 
the members of this group? 


If no, note 
sampla ^ize 


Yes 


No 










































Total 











b. Indicate below whether or not you^^ issue is of such importance that intervievvs 
should be conducted to gather information. 

Yes □ No □ 



; ' *This inforrmf ion will be noeded in order to estimate survey costs in performing Step 3, 



PLANNING SHEET 1 (Continued) 



Step 2: Initial Decision Regarding Appropriateness of Method 

Keeping in mind the purpose of your survey, the specific questions you want to ask, and 
the discussion of the three data collection methods presented earlier in this unit, place a V 
next to the data collection rnethod which you feel would be most appropriate for your 
survey and note the reasons for your choice. If possible, numerically rank the other two 
nnethods to indicate their relative appropriateness. 



Method 


Ranking 


Questionnaire 




Intervievv 




Group Meeting 






If in connplating Step 1 you indicated that interviews should be conducted, but in 
perfornning Step 2 you decided that another method is preferred, revievi/ both steps from the 
perspectives suggested and determine which of the alternath/e methods you prefer, Note 
your preference below. 



Prafaffid Methed 


Rtaieni for PmfmBnm 
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Step 3: Consider the Cost Implications of Your Initial Decisions 

In completing Steps 1 and 2, you decided whether or not to consider sampling and 
noted which data collection nnethod would be most appropriate for the questions you want 
to ask. At this point, you should consider whether or not you can afford to implement your 
initial decisions. 

The chart below suggests the kinds of costs which may be incurred during a comnnunity 
survey , whichever data collection rnelhod is used. It suggesis that you consider survey costs 
in ternns of three activities: developing materials, collecting data, and processing the data. 







Developing 
Materiali 


Collecting 
Data 


Prociislng 
Data 




Personnel 

1 , Survey Staff 


Develop materials 


Depends on data ^ 

UUl lyLllOll 

method 


Code and sum- 

! MeJi Ud l£j 




2. Clerical Staff 


Type and format 
materials 


Depends on data 

collection 

method 


Type data sum- 
mary and report 




3. Experts or Consul tants 


Review materials 


Train interviewers 
or group meeting 
leaders 


Assist in design- 
ing ways to sum- 
marize data and 
in reviev^^ing 
interpretations 
of data 




Production of Materials 


Duplicate suffici- 
ent copies of data 
collection materials 




Duplicate coding 
sheets for sunn^ 
marizing data . 




Communications/T ravel 
U Telephone 




For telephone 
Interviews 






2, Postage 




For letters and 
questionnaires 


^^^^^^ 




. 3, Travel . , 




For interviewers 






Other 




Facilities for 
group meetings 


Coniputer 
services, . , , 
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Tp be mo re, specific; 

1r; Developing materials primarily requims funds 
to cover people's time and production aosis: 

hC- . • The project staff time in preparing the 
materials, 

! Secretarial time in typing and formatting 
the materials, 

• Possibly, the time of an expert to review 
the materials. 

* Production costs include sufficient mate- 
rials for the people being surveyed, to- 
gether with enough e)<tra copies for follow- 
ing up nonrespondents. 

The costs of developing materials do not vary 
greatly from one data collection method to an- 
other;, they are affected, however, by the scope and 
compleKity of the survey. 

2, Collecting data involves two basic types df 
costs: 

• Staff time will vary by data collection 
method, Questionnaires require staff time 
to mail the survey materials, monitor the 
returns and, if necessary, follow up any 
nonrespondents. Interviews require staff 
time for training on how to interview, for 
^ ^.^ scheduling and conducting the Interviews, 
and for monitoring the progress of the 
inten/iews. Group rneetings require staff 
time to mail letters of invitation and 
monitor returns, participate in training for 
the roles staff are to play during the 



■ meeting, conduct the meeting, and organize 
data after the meeting^ ■ ^ - . . . . - 

• Communication and ;traver costs yvitralso 
vary- by method. Questionnaires require 
postage for mailing and for returning. 
Interviews may involve mailing letters of 
invitation, telephone calls to schedule the 
interviews, and travel costs for the inter- 
viewers. Group meetings may involve 
letters of invitation and followup telephone 
calls. Both interviews and group meetings 
in9olW mailing thank you letters to the 
participants; questionnaires do not involve 
such letters if they are anonymous. 

. Processing data involves primarily the cost of 
staff time to code the responses, summarize 
the data, and prepare the survey report. 
Experts may be called on to help with these 
tasks. The cost of processing the data depends 
in part on the types of questions asked. The 
responses to closed questions take less time to 
code than the responses to open-ended ques- 
tions. Other costs may involve the duplication 
of coding sheets and computer services. 



To gain a more detailed understanding of the 
costs outlined above, you may wish to glance 
through Units 4, 5, 6, and 7 before preparing a cost 
estimate for your survey. 
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/ ? " PLANNING SHEET 2A 

/J . Estimating Survey Costs 

:v' ' ■ Use a copy of the chart below to estimate the funds needed for your survey. Note at the 

: lop of this sheet the data collection method you prefer and the total number of people you 

want to survey, (This information can be taken directly from Planning Sheet 1 j 



Preferred Methods, Desired Number of Participants 





Oaveloping 
Materials 


Collecting 
Data 


Proc^iiing 
Data 


Total 


P&rsonnef 
■ h Survey Staff 

2. Clerical Staff 

3. E^^perts or Consul- 
tants 


























Production of Mat&ri&ls 










Communication/Travel 

1. Telephone 

2. Postage 

3. Travel 


























Other 










Totals 











&,f■^^^'i;■'*;^.J\... .... . ..... 



If you can afford to implBment your initial docisiom, 
turn to Unit 4 If not, turn to the following page and 
work through StBp 4 vyhfch suggests various mys of 
raducmg costs Qnd : provides another copy of this 
.-^planning sheet vvhich you can use to re estimate your 
survey costs. . "'^^Mifcli^/j^^.,^ 
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Step 4 (Optional): Reduce Estimated Costs 



There are four general ways to reduce your cost estimates. These alternatives are 
outlined below; check the cost cutting measures that you consider practicaL . 

□ Consider sampling. One way to reduce costs is to reduce the number of people 
included in your survey. For example, instead of inviting everyone to participate, 
consider selecting a sample. If you have already decided to draw a sample, consider 
reducing the si^e of that sample (see AppendiK B), 

□ Consider using w different method. If you were planning to conduct face-to^face 
interviews, consider using telephone intervievvs. If you vvere planning to conduct 
interviews or group meetings, consider using mail questionnaires. 

□ Modify ttw questions to be mked. A survey involving a small number of questions 
saves staff time as well as printing and data processing costs. Similarly, using closed 
questions rather than open-ended questions can reduce data processing costs, 

□ Reduce other costs. For eKample: use volunteers instead of paid personnel; use less 
expensive paper for your data collection materials; use a less costly Glass of poBtage. 





As B group, di^uss A$ passlblf/tiBs various group membmrs 
have checked and reocnsider your St&p 1 and Step 2 
decisions in deciding how best to reduce the costs of your 
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PLANNING SHEET 2B 
Re-Estimating Survey Costs 



Use a copy of the chart below to estimate the funds needed for your survey. Note at the 
top of this sheet the data collection method you prefer and the total number of people you 
want to survey, 



Preferred Method 



Desired Number of Participants 




Totals 



Now, ha\fing considered all QO^t f^ctors^ turn to the 
planning sheet on following pags and record your 
final decisions on sampling and da ts collection 
method for each community groub included in your 
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PLANNING SHEET 3 
Recording Your Final Dacisions on Sampling and Data Collection Method 



Record your final decisions on sampling and data collection method below. 



Community Group 



Data Collection Method 



Samplmg^ 



Yti No 



Number of Paopla 
To Be Surveyed 



In cases where you have decided to draw a sample, you can use tha master list as the total population from 
which the sample sfvill be drawn. The member of the survey staff who studied Appendix B should draw 
any samples n<^ed and prepare a list of the people included jn each sample. 
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INTRODUCTION 



You now have a set of questions and you have decided whether or not to v <7iple and 
which/ data collection method :to use. for each community group. . This uruc provides 
guidelines on developing data collection materials. It is organized into M^ree sections: 

Mail Questionnaires pages 4-5 to 4^12 

Interviews pages 4-1 3 to 4-23 

Group Meetings pages 4-25 to 444 

Each section includes a brief introduction to the nnethod. e^annples of data collection 
materials, and guidelines for editing, formatting, pretesting, revising, and duplicating such 
materials. Each section is connpleta In itself ^ if you read the information presented on 
more than one data collection method, you will note some repetition. 

If you have not had any eKperience in developing data collection materials, you may 
want to obtain some technical help. This help may be in the form of an expert who works 
through this unit with you, or it may simply be an expert's review of the materials you 
develop. 
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MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 
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INTRODUCTION 



Although b questionnaire can be distributed to respondents in a nun-iber of ways, it is 
usually thought of as a *'nnail questionnaire/' 

Since a questionnaire is, in essence, a self-contained instrument, its effectiveni3SS is solely 
dependent on the clarity and logic of the directions and the cooperation of the respondents. 
Most effective questionnaires include directions for answering the questions, some eKamples 
of questions which have been answered, and the actual questions respondents are expected 
to answer. 

To encourage the respondents to cooperate, your questionnaire should be acconnpanied 
by 'd covering letter or statennent explaining the purpose of the survey and the importance of 
the respondent's assistance. Consider including the following kinds of information in such a 
letter: 

1. The name and address of the school/district conducting the survey, 
: 2. Introductory remarks (the purpose of the survey and how the data will be used). 
3/ The importance of the respondent's role in the survey. 

4. An indication that all responses will be confidential or anonymous and that they will 
be summarized so that individual respondents cannot be identified, 

6. A reasonable time limit for returning the questionnaire — perhaps a week to ten 

days. • " " . 

■ 7. An indication that the community may receive more information abou^ vUrvey 
in the local newspaper or Khool district builetin/ You might also want t iC^^j-ln s 
telephone number for use by any respondents who want more information on u'le 
survey. 

A postage-paid return envelope should be enclosed which respondents can use to return 
their completed questionnaires. 

An example of a covering letter that includes some of the points mentioned above is 
supplied on the following page. 



EXAMPLE OF A COVER LETTER 



Name and address of 
the district and/or ~ 
school conducting 
the survey. 



Respondent's impor- 
tance and introduc- 
tory remarks (purpose 
of the survey and 
ho w the In format/on 
will be used) 



Indication that re- 
sponses will be 
confidential 

Estimate of time _ 
required and date 
questionnaire should 
be returned 



MAIN TOWNSHIP. SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Harris High School 
120 South Main Streei 
Newtown, Massr3chusetts 



October 6, 1975 



Dear Conrimunity Member; 

Harris High School is eager to learn what you think about 
many aspects of our schooL We hope your responses on the 
enclnsed questionnaire will express your particular concerns 
and will lead to a better relationship between sciiool and 
community/ :Our;hope that your responses will help to 
improve Harris High SchonL : 

Your answers will be completely confidential and you 
will not be identified by name in any report on this surve/. 

We hope you will be able to complete this, questionnaire 
(it takes approKimately 15 minutes to fill out) and return it 
to us in the enclosed envelope by October 13th. We appreci- 
ate your willingness to respond to this questionnaire and 
hope you will share your opinions with us so that decisions 
about Harris High School can better reflect the viewpoints of 
parents and other community members. ' 



Sincerely, 

John S, Roberts, Assistant Principal 
and Project Director 



In this example, confidentiality was promised to all respondents. Code numbers can be 
assigned to the questionnaires to maintain confidentiality while enabling survey staff to 
identify and follow-up nonrespondents. i jn cases where :survey istaff may , want, •the, 
questionnaires to be cQmpletaJy_ anonymous, code numbers wouLd not be. used:- 



Examples based on questionnaires actually used in communitv survevs are provided 
below and on the following page. The first example is a one-page, single question form 
wiuch was used in a survey conducted In the Alberson School District. Note the brief 
iniroductory statement and the directions. Also note that the return of the questionnaire 
Vi/as Sfmplified by supplying a return envelope. 



EXAMPLE OF A ONE PAGE QUESTIONNAIRE 



ALBERSON SCHOOL DL^TRICT 
Community Survey 



October 20, 1975' 

Dear Parent: 

As you know, changasHn student .e^^ figures have made it necessary to 

revise the transportatirn schedule and school opening ^tirTn'e for "the Westside Sch 
Community members who attended the meeting at the Westside School on October 10 
ucscussed various possible schedule revisions. The following suggestions for a new 
school opening time were rriade. Will you please indicate your first, second, and third 
choices below: 



Westside.School 
8:00 ______ 

8:15 _______ 



8:30 



Using the stamped envelope enclosed, please return this form to the V :stside 
School by November T Many thanks. 
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The second eKample shows one page from a mail questionnaire used in a survey 
conducted by the Berson School. Note the !nsiru*^tions to the respondent, the clarifying 
example, the questions and response formats, and the instructions for returning the 
questionnaire, Also note the punchcard numbers on the right-hand side of the exampie; 
these were added to faciliiate automatic data processing, 

EXAMPLi SHOWING 0IS1I= PAGE FROM A QUESTIONNAIRE 



InstruattDns 
for rBspond- 
ing to — * 
qumtiom 



Reao ti -7 ' rfim&nts below and ch&ck the sp^ce on the right to 
inriicBte hct. j.nportBnt you thmk each goal Your Bnsw&rs will be 
completely Bnonymous; thBreforBf you need not put your nama on 
this ques {ionnairo. 



Example: 
GOAL 

Th& student should be able 
to IfstBP, speak ^ read, and 
write: 

GOALS 

The stLjdeni shoulc' . -. 

have tfit] kno\A/lo(Jgi3 nt\d skil 
nt'ed^>d ID obtain omploy^ 
ment. 

be prepared tu enter college. 

develop rriticfil thinking 
abilities. 

be able to converse in a fo^ 
eign language. 

use kiisure tunn wisely. 

devfcilop resp*T/t. I * Sf rind 
others. 

respect rhu : ^ rfv of 
others, 

parncipate iri comrTUini ty 
service activities, 

understand our sy stern oi 
gove'^nmerft. 



High 
Importance 



Madium 
Importance 



Low 
Importance 



High 
Importance 



Medium 
Importance 



Low 
Impoi lance 



instructions 
for return- 
ing the — 

Question- 
naire 



When you have comploted this quustionnaire, please us^^ the stamped 
efivelope enclosnd to return it to the Berson School P vise return the 
questionnaire by Nnvomber l . Thank you. 
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9 
10 

11 

.12. 
13 
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Punch C3rd column number^ for responses to 
dosed questions to factlixate automatic dati) 
processf/ig. Q - 



GUiOELINES FOR EDITING AISID 
REVISING QUESTIONS 

In completing Unit 2, you developed a list of 
questions you wanted to ask members of the 
community groups included in your survey, Before 
using your questions, it is suggested that you edit 
and revise them in accordance with the guidelines 
provided below. 

Quistion Content 

K Is this question needed? Is the point ex- 
plored in this question already covered by 
other questions? 

2. Does this question cover too many points? 
If so, can it be rewritten as two or more 
questions? 

3/ Is this question concrste enough? Can it be 
more directly related to the respondents' 
: personal experience? Do respondents have 
the knowledge and/or experience needed to 
answer this question? 

Question Wording 

L Is this questior|simple, understandable, and 
as brief as possible? 

2. Is this question unbiased is Jt pr^sehted ' ' 
in a neutral way so that neithar positive nor 
negative answers are suggested? Or, is the 
wording of this question likely to be 
objectionable in any way to the 
respondents? 

3. Can any of the open-Gnd.^d questions be 
easily answered with such responses as 
"yes," "no/' or "don't know'7 If so. such 
questions shou'd be rewritten/ 

4. Does the wording of the open-ended quas- 
tions allow rosponoents complete freedom 
to respond? 

5. If any closed questions are being asked, 
■ - have the most appropriate kinds of re- 
sponse categories been provided for them? 
Are the response formats understandable, 

t specific, and adequate? - ^ 



FORMATTING A QUESTIONNAIRE 

1, Choose a layout and typography which 
make the questionnaire easy to read and lo^ 
complete. Ideas on the format can be 
obtained by studying examples of effective 
questionnaires and from school district 
personnel who are familiar with graphics 
and printed materials. 

2, Group the questions by subtopic and ar- 
range them on enough pages to allow easy 
reading. 

a. The questionnaire should appear easy 
to complete. This can be accomplished 
by requiring very little writing by the 
respondent and/or by arranging the 
various items so that the questionnaire 
does not seem crowded. 

b. Spacing and indentation should be 
uniform. Be consistent in linifin up the 
numbers, questions, and response- 
spaces Tboces, scale items, blank lines).: 
Provide si . ic:ent space for the re-j 
sponses to open-ended questions. 

c. Consider using headinnr nr transitionai: 
sentences to ndical;^ ■ nge in topics 

d. Provide "spaca at" cne end of the qu^is- 
tionnaire for any additional comments' 
the respondent may wish to make. 

e. Make su,e that evpjy question has a 
number and that the questions are 
numbered consecutively. 

f. If you intend to have the responses to 
questions machine-processed, ask some- 
one familiar with computers to help;; 
format the questiohnaire to facilitatei; 
key punching. ! 

PRETESTING A QUESTIONNAIRE 

Pre-testing a questionnaire is es::ential Informa- 
tion obtained from the pre-test should provide 
answers to the ;following questions: Are the direc- 1 
tionsxlear? Are the questions clear or should some r; 



^ questions be revised? Is enough room provided on 
the questionnaire for the nnswers? How long does 

.fit take to complete the questionnaire? The follow- 
ing pre-tsst procedures are suggested: 

1. Pre-tast the questionnaire with five to ten 
members of the community group included 

: in your survey. These people should not 
participate as respondents when informa- 
lion is collected at a later time. 

2. After each part' : pant completes the ques- 
tionnaire, he or she should be asked to 
discuss any changes needed in the direc- 
tions or the questions, 

3. Analyze the completed questionnaires and 
the respondents' cemments to identify any 
revisions that should be made. 

4. Give the pre test questionnaires to the 
personnel in charge of whatever data 
processing is planned. Pre-test data can help 
you check the adequacy of the procedures 
you intend to use to process the data. 

5. Estimate the amount of time needed to fill 
out the questionnaire to be sure that it 
does not take too long. 



PREPARATION OF FINAL MATERIALS 
Revision 

Revise your questionnaire in accordance vith 
pre-test findings. If ei^tensive changes are made, the 
revised questionnaire should also be tested. 

Duplicating 

Check the master list or the sample drawn for 
each ^community group to see how many people 
are ihcluded in the project. Then, meet with the 
person in charge ot duplicating the questionnaire 
and make a final decision concerning printing or 
xeroxing. Have extra copies of the questionnaire 
madt, for fcflow-up use, public relations, and 
docutnentation. You may want to include a copy 
of the questionnaire in your report on the survey. 

Now, using the information presented above, 
take the Issue-related and demographic questions 
you developed In Unit 2 and arrange tfjem in an 
appropriate format for a questionnaire; then pre- 
test, revise, and duplicate the questionnaire for 
your survey. 

if you also plan to conduct intBrviB^ to collect data, 
continue r&adingj if you plan ta conduct group meBtings^ 
turn to pagB 4^25. OthBrwisB, you have compl&tBd Unit 4. 




INTERVIEWS 
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INTRODUCTION 

Interviews can be conducted in two ways: face^o-face or by telephone. Both approaches 
are basically the samii except for the eye contact possible in a face-'u face interview. The 
discussions in this section are based on the general principles that are common to both 
approaches. Some suggestions on initiating telephone interviews will be provided later. 

To encu^rage people to participate, a letter should be sent out which e)<plains the 
purpose of the survey and the importance of community participation. Consider including 
the following kinds of information in such a letter. 

1 . The name and address of the school/district conducting the survey. 

2. Introductcry remarks (the purpost' uf the survey and how the data will be used), 

3. The importance of community participation in the survey, 

4. An estimate of the time required for the interview, 

5. An indication that . lit responses will be confidentiaL 

6. An indicatfon that the community may receive more information about the survey 
in the local newspaper or school district bulletin. You might also want to include a 
telej±ione number for use by anyone who wants more information on the survey. 

The letter should also indicate that someone will contact the recipient to schedule the 
interview at a convenient time, An example of a letter used to invite people to participate in 
an interview is provided on the following page. The letter includes some of the points 
mentioned above: 



EXAMPLE OF AN INVITATION 



Name and address of 
the district and/or — • 
school conducting the 
suryey. 



PurposB of the survey 
and community par^—^ 
ticipation planned 



Invitation to particl' 
pate and indication ^ 
that an interview will 
be scheduled 



Indication that re- 
sponses will be 
confidential 



MAIN TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT 
no Walnut Boulevard, Main Township, Maryland 
301^212^6700 



October T 1975 



Dear Mrs. Backer: 

We have decided to attempt to identify the mo J* 
innportant problems of violence and disruption in Hood High 
School in terms of the perceptions of parents, students, and 
school staff and to collect suggestions from members of these 
groups on possible solutions. 

To this end, a series of interviews are being planned with 
the parents of Hood High School students. We hope that you 
will participate in this survey. Accordingly, we have asked Pat 
Jones, one of the parents who has volunteered to help with 
this survey, to contact you and schedule a convenient time to 
interview you during the next two weeks. It should take no 
more than 30 minutes to complete this interview. 

Please be assured that all information gathered in this 
survey will be confidentiaL 



Your assistance wjir be very useful in helping us improve 
the situation in Hood High School. Thank you for your 
cooperation. 

Sincerely yours. 



John C. Mully 
Supiirintendent 
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The effectiveness of an interview depends on the 
ability of the interviawer to establish and maintain 
rapport with the respondent, the clarity of the 

questions and instruciirM^*^ included on the inter 
view questionnj:n:^ and the cooperation of I'.e 
respondent. 

An interview is a personalized approach / 
gathering information. A skilled interviewer i^, .mle 
to establish rapport by setting the respondent at 
ease. Usually, this is accomplished by having the 
interviewer present the background and the pur- 
pose of the interview. The interviewer then inm to 
create and maintain an attitude that is neutral ytjt 
friendly to encourage the respondent to share 
information and confidences with a stranger. The 
respondent should be made to feel that he or she is 
sharing information, attitudes, feelings, and beliefs 
with someone who is interested and who under- 
stands. An effective interviewer can facilitate this 
rapport with well-timed yet neutral comments such 
m, "uh huh," "I see/' or understand/^ The 
interviewer must be an interested listener because 
if the respondent senses any disinterest, boredom. 



or irritation, he or she may lose any sense of 
importance that might have been associated with 
the experience, resulting in low quality responses 
or even in the termination of the interview. If the 
respondent attempts to terminate the interview 
before it has been completed, the interviewer 
might say, "I have just a few more questions/' If 
ihis approach is not effective, the interviewer 
might offer to schedule more time later or to call 
back at a more convenient time to complete the 
interview. 

The questions the interviewer asks and the 
instructions provided for the interviewer on the 
questionnaire must be clear and straightforward-. 
Often, however, the interviewer can be given a. 
degree of latitude to clarify and interpret questions 
or even to change the sequence and the wording of 
the questions. The ground rules fOr making such 
changes should be based on pre-test results and the 
advice of any experts consulted. 

An example of instructions for interviewers is 
provided below. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR INTERVIEWERS 



When introducing -Merview— 

• brief, casual, :^nd oositive. Introduce yourself and explain the purpo;:e of the 
sur /ey: "Good niorning. I'm Pat Jones. As you know we are working on a project 
concerning innovations in F^hool programs. We would like to get a few of your 
ideas. For instance, . . . " and read the first question. 

• Answer any questions the respondent may have = how he or she was selected for 
the interview, more detailed information on the survey, 

^ Indicate that the interview is not a test — there are no right or wrong answer^s, 

When asking the questions— 

• Follow the instructions written next lo the questions. Ask each question exactly 
as it is worded. 

• If the respondent indicates that a question is unclear, repeat tf )e question slowly 
and with proper emphasis* If the respondent stil! has difficulty understanding the,: 
question, reword the question slightly and record any changes made in the 
.wording of a question next to that question. Ask every question unles^^^^^ 



' ': -~^ipBtructions indicate ihat.certam items can^^ 

•-^^imh^ ' ' 



• spaced periods . , j indicate places where you should pause when you are asking 
the questions. 

• Underlined words should be stressed when you are asking the q 

When obtaining the responses— 

• Be friendly and courteous; do not eKpress personal reactions to the respondent's 
replies. 

• If the reripondent's reply is too general, vague, or incomplete, ask neutral 
follow-up questions to obtain a more complete response. Note all follow-up 
questions asked on the interview questionnaire. 

When recording the responses- 

• If time permits and the respondents agree, interviews can be tape recorded. 

• For closed questions, circle or check the answer that comes closest to the 
respondent's reply. Record the responses to open-ended questiom accurate/y as 
the respondent is speaking, omitting 'an/' ''the/' "you know/' etc. It is perfectly 
acceptable to ask the respondent to wait until the response has been recorded. 

After completing the interview— 

• As soon as each interview has been completed and before the respondent leaves, 
check the questionnaire for legibility, ciccurficy, and completeness, 

• Return the completed interview qUQsticr/aires to Mary Hyatt, Project Director. 



Initiating Telaphone Intervisws 



A telephone interviewer should 'begin with a confident request for the respondent's 
assistance: 'Mrs, Jones, I am calling on behalf of the Chelten Hills Schools and need about 
Tive minutes of your time/' This direct request for cooperation Is usually effective. If the 
respondent is hesitant the interviewer can add, "We c^f^d to have your opinion; will you 
help?" If the respondent eKpresses further hesitancy - .r outright refusar the intGrviewer 
might^y, "If another time would be more ccnveni^^nt for you, I can call back. When wou id 
bw a good time?" 



On the following two pages there is an example of a page from an interview questmnnaire. 



EXAMPLE OF A PAGE FROM AN INTERVIEW QUESTIOMi. ^i HE 



Spaced periods indicate 
£^f7f int&ri^i&wer should 



Under/ ine indicates that 
intBfVieWBr should stre^ 
key words. 



Sufficient space for record- 
ing the response^ 



1 1, In your opinion . , , in what ways are the Main Township ^6^37 42 -j43 
public schools particujarly effective? 1^^] 



Space arQund question 
y^ere interviewer can 
record any changes made 
in the wording of the 
quesHoni 



instructions for ^e 
intBryiewer 



38 - 39 44 ^45 



40-^ 41 



12. What mformatiQn would you like to receive about the 
Main Township pubhc schools? 



46^47 52 : i3 



PROBE 



Why? 



41- 49 S4 *55 
50.51 

m 



Punch card column numbers for c^tegor/es of 
resporjs^ to op&n^nded question to facif /ate 
L mjtomatfc data ptGcmsing. 



instruction for ihe 
interviewer 



IF RESPONDENT HAS CHI LDREN IN SCHOOL AS 
DETERMINED FROM QQ. l and 2, ASKQ. 13. OTHER- 
WISE SKIP TO Q. 16. 



1!l Did you attend the PTA meeting last Septembor where 
fhe ropic was hovv parents could increase the interest of 
thptr children in their school work? 



I INTERVIEWER CIRCLE 1 or 2 




YES 


1 






NO 


2 


IF RESPONDENT ANSWERS "YiS'' TO Q, 13, ASK Q. 14, 
OTHERWISE SKIP TO Q. 16. 


14, Have you tried any of the methods sugg&sted? 




INTERVIEWER CIRCLE 1 or 2 




YES 


1 




NO 


2 



IF RESrONDENT ANSWERS "YES*' TO Q. 14; ASK Q. 15. 
OTH£_i/ISE SKIPTOQ. 16. 



15, Which ones? 



Did they make any difference? 



16. People have different reasons for wanting their children 
to get an education. What are the chief reasons that 
come to your nnind? 



.INTERVIEWER: 

Circle *'ha nLimbers that 
most cloialy corrsspond 
to the respondent's reply 
of write the response 
under ''Other/' 


To get better jobs 


1 


To get aiong batter with 
people at all levels of 
society 


2 


To make more money- 
achieve financial succeK 


3 




To elevate social status 


4 


To attain self-satisfaction 


5 


To stimulate their minds 


6 


Other (SPECIFY): ; 


7 





56 - 


57 


62 


63 








1 


58 - 


59 


64 - 


65 












60 - 


61 







66 - 67 /O ' 71 



68 - 69 72 



1.0 



.25 



1,4 



IJJ. 

20 

1.6 
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GUIDELINES FOR EDITING AND 
REVISIIMG QUESTIONS 

In cnmplot ificj Unit 2, yoi i Uuvnlopfif] n lisl nf 
tiutiHlioiis you wjfitrifi to as^ fTiGi^nhufs of thu 
comfnonity oroups incltiflacl in tho survoy, Any 
typo of qijaslion cm no usncj in nn intGrviow 
niK'nlKHinairo, nlthnonh iluj valijo of annn-ondncj 
qiic^sttuns Cfin hon( bo fiKploitncJ throLigh this 
iTifjthnf.L Rnfore nrciani/tncj your quastioris into fin 
infnrvinw rjuf}stinnnoirn, il i: niifjnnKfod tfi;jt you 
(idii Mrif] rcivino tlujin in viciorf -{incci with the 
qufflolinns provicinrj below. 

Question Content 

1. h thii; c|'-H;^iii:Dn nvtoducP UthnpainI aKplnrccl 
in this qoestion tilroacly covered by other 
questions? 

2. Doos this question caver too rnrniy points? If 
so, can it ho rc^written as two or more 
questions? 

3. Is this question concrelLJ enough? Can it be 
rnore directly related to the respondents' 
personal experience? Do respondents have the 
knowlodge and/or experience needed to 
finswer this question? 

Question Wording 

1 . Is this question simple, understandable^ and as 
brief ns possible? 

2. Is this question unbiased — is it presented in a 
neutral way so that neither positive nor 
negative answers are suggested? Or is the 
wording of this question likely to be objec- 
tionable in any way to the respondents? 

3. Can any of the open-ended questions be easily 
answered with such responses as ''yes/' "no/' 
or "don't kno\A/"? I f so, such questions should 
be rewritten, 

4. Does the wording of the open^ended ques- 
tions allow respondents cDmplete freedom to 
respond? 



4 

{\ if tiny rkjnorl qunslionB nro I mwu] iiskod, hfivn 
!l)t.i funst npnrnprinif! kinds of roHpunju* 
ciiitacjorin!^ bc^cjn prcivicloci tor tJiuin? Arc* 'ho 
responsu fnnnnln iinrlorslcinfiahli:, sputijf ic, 
nnd adoqucitol^ 



FORIVIATTING AN INTERVIEW 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

1, Chnnsa u layout and typoyrcipfiy ^A^hlch if\ukB 
the quontionnaire easy to read cjncj t o corTipk^io. 
Idens on the formal can bo obtained by 
stiidyino examplos of offective intorview ques- 
tionnaires and froni school personnel who are 
fami liar with graphics and printed materials. 

2, Provide space on the cover or on the first page 
for any information the interviewer is to 
convey to the respondents or record. This 
information may include: 

a. The name of the school or district conduct^ 
ing the survey, 

b. The purpose of tlie survey 

c. Identifying information to be included; 
name of interviewer, date and time of the 
interview, and the name of the respondent 
—if necessary, If the respondent's name is 
needed, explain that the Information coU 
lected will be summarized and that all 
inforniation will beconfidentiaL 

3, Group the questions by subtopic and arrange 
thenn on enough pages to allow easy reading. 

a. Do not crowd the items on each page. 
Spacing and indentation of questions 
should be uniform. Be .consistent in lining 
up the numbers, questions, and response 
spaces (i.e., boxes, scale items, blank lines). 
Provide sufficient space for recording the 
responses to open-ended questions. 

b. Always allow space around each question 
where the interviewer can record any 

f^^^ changes made in the wording of the ques- 
^ tion. 
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f., Uj^n i;vff)[)o!s f(.) Iiinhhcifif tiriy ^pticinl ifv 
striifliui.:* Uir tlif-* ini('rviC!wer on nsking the 
(iUnsfir)fin. 

0 For f)Xt)mp!(^ if you wi^.h thy intor^ 
viuvver id pnusH d\ curt fun points in n 
pnrMciilnr qiiPiSiiori, imori spaced 
pnnock nt \\v)Sii puiriis- ''On thu whoin 
. . . vvheil tic) yut.i ihink of tfif^ proposed 
vwrk -'itufly prntjreim?" 

o If yoij wish tha interviewer to stress 
kny words in h q'losiifin, iiri{!orlino thr^ 
wurclh tn [jo nfnphfisi/ffid—e.cj., "Woiiid 
yf)ij likrj tn linvfi morR timo witli tho 
tencliejr, less tirDc, or about as much 
tifiui as you do now^" 

fh Ah you (irronfjo ench qoestion oii the page, 
t:(Jrisider wh(}fher or not il is siiittible for 
probing. 

^ If the question is related to o topic 
which you wish to explorG in some 
dejpth, provide adequate space to 
recorci the response. For exanHple,- 



Whst btnef/ts do you think studsnts 
will obtain from the work-study 
pro gram? 



2. PROBE: Could you tell me a littiB 
more? 
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Providfj spuuifiL, bOKcid instriicl k )nH fur iho 
intfirvioWfif uri hnw to renord (ho responses 
fo ^ilosfid riuosnfjns. For nxnmple, 



3. Would you prefer fiav/ng student 
trBinees in your office in the morn^ 
ing or in the aftBrnoanP 

INTERyiEWEH CHECK ONE 

□ Morning 0 Afternoon U^.^^^^ 

Tin)e 



f. Consider using headings or transitional 
sentencGb lo indicate a chong^ in topic or 
type of qupstion. 

g. Make sure that every question has a num- 
ber and thbl the questions are numbered 
consecutively, 

h. Provide space at the arid of the question- 
naire where the interviewer can record any 
additional connments the respondent may 
wish to make. 

i. If you intend to have the responses to 
questions machine-processed, ask someone 
familiar vvith computers to help format the 
questionnaire to facilitate key punching. 



PRE-TESTING AN INTERVIEW 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Pre-testing an interview questionnaire is es- 
sential. Information obtained from the pre-test 
should provide answers to the following questions: 
Does the questionnaire provide suTficient guidance 
to enable the interviewer to obtain and record 
complete responses? Are the questions clear or 
should soma of the questions be revised? Is enough 
room provided on the questionnaire to record the 
responses given? How long will it take to conduct 
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UfJch intnrviewf^ Tho foUovving nre-iesi nrocedurfjs 
nfn siigg€i:oted: 

1. Ci)TK\\in\ prnctice ifi iHrviGws: 

Havo one? or iwo inrervitiwers intorvievv a 
couQle of respondents individually and 
nQrnpleie the quastionnnaires. P^espondents 
if) the prc'^tust shouid be nnembers of the 
cummunity groups included in tlic survey; 
hnvv63ver, they should not be interviewed in 
the actucil survGy. 

If you fj re p rn - t@s 1 1 ncj t h e q u as t i on na i r e f or 
a tolophone interview, the interviewer and 
the respondent should be sepnrated by a 
partiiicn screen to simulate voice con- 
tfict only, 

2. Observe thepraclice interviews; 

A third person should observe eaLh inter^ 
view. For each question, the observer 
should record what actually happens during 
the practice interview— what the inter- 
viewer says and what the respondent says. 
The observer's notes should include any 
changfBs the interviewer rriakes to facilftate 
data collection, The comnnents of the 
interviewer and the observer will be used to 
determine what revisions are needed in the 
questionnaire. 

3. Tape record the interviews for later analy- 
sis, if possible: 

Transcribing and listening to pre-test tapes 
are high cost activities. The tapes should be 
used to clarify any unclear portions of the 
observer's notes, 

4. Critique the practice interviews: 

Analyze the completed questionnaires, the 
observers' reports, and the tapes to identify 
any revisions that should be nnade in the 
questionnaire. 

a. Instructions should help the interviewer 
to ask each question and to obtain and 
record a compfete and accurate re- 
sponse. 



b. Thn que^MifJns (cafitnni, warditu)) 
should tjn clefjr and uiisy to (answer, 
llioy Rhcjuld filsu (}iic:il the inforrrui tion 
nGoded, Mnko sure thrit the respofisf] 
choices provided for closed questions 
are adeqiiaie ond ihal enough space has 
been provided to record the responsns 
to open n d er 1 c] i. j es I i u f i a . 

5. Give the obsnrver's noios dnd the pre=test 
questionnaires to the personnel in charge of 
whatever dam procesHing ii^ plannnd. Pro 
test data can help you check the adejquacy 
of the procodurGs you intend to use (o 
process the data. 

6. Estimate the amount of time ncifided to 
conduct each inttirview. 

PREPARATION OF FINAL MATERIALS 
Revision 

Revise your interview questionnaire in accord- 
ance with pre^test findings. If extensive changes are 
made, the revised questionnaire should also be 
tested. 

Duplicating 

Check the master list or the sample drawn for 
each community group to see how many people 
are included in the project and meet with the 
person in charge of duplicating the interview 
questionnaire. Make a final decision concerning 
printing or xeroxing. Have extra copies of the 
questionnaire made in case the interviewers want 
to recopy responses onto a clean questionnaire, use 
them for public relations or for documentation, 
Vou may want to include a copy of the question- 
naire in your report on the survey. 

Now, using the information presented above, 
take the issue-related and demographic questions 
you developed in Unit 2 and arrange them in an 
appropriate format for an interview questionnaire; 
then pretest, revise, and duplicate the interview 
questionnaire for your survey. 

if you also plan to conduct group meetings to collect data, 
continue reading. Otherwise, yau have complBted Unit 4 
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GROUP MEETINGS 
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IMTRODUCTION 



nfc)U[i [)ff)vi(l(! ,]|} onfiOf Itniily (nr (l!!>i (issiufi .liiH^hf) llii' f), if I )hi i Is so llhil 

Ihcy Cfin amu triiiny (Unmmutm of nfi iMiiiin woU js rlnvt'lof) iiKliviclihil ,\\u\ tji !)(/() 
liiclcjrnoiKs cihoiil [)rMl)l(H?iH rifici fjOtonliiil hoIii tif )iis. Thn offocliVf^fH);;:; n\ n (jiouji i!)n(?lint| 
(Ifjfjuiicls an thn nfMivilinH [)Uir)nf](j nflc) iIki rnjilfMuih; dcivfiiofjufl \ni tlio fKif ti(:i[);irilH. Grouf) 
rrUKitiruj rnnlorialn am (\mo\m\ to srrufMiifp \\w flow nf (icliviUM; in holh hirnd nnrl srnnll 
ijronp sotnnfjs find la nnsurt; fj romni nf irifjivKliini as wnii ijh n^uip finsilinii!; nil the issnns^ 

Thfj ciroiip laaclnr pkiys nn impnrtnnl rnla sincn in any oroup innfiiiruj inuufict ton oc;c:ufs 
arnnrifj tfiu rnGrnbnrs nf ifio group tinci l)niw(ifjn ihc? rruHnlinif; afirl thn Ic^aclcM , Ihtntilort^ tho 
Ifjuflnr's actions arid C()rTirnGirits influancn Km infnrfnation nf»^l^<Jnru| prof:(!s!u llooi sIkj sfuiiild 
inuuducjo uach acliviiy, niiuouratju participation, iiylun ntlcninvujy, ask (iiiniainn;. in \]v.\\) 
ciroiip rnernbtjrs clarify tiieir cunimaiiis, and maki^ il dmt thai fivnry fjioiip njoinhnr is a 
f)oiontial sourcu al information, a person witti knowlndfio, skills, and nltitiidus that aio 
important. At tfio m\m time, howevnr, tho landor will nond to oxorcisi^ soinn control over 
ifiG discussion to knop it focusod on tho issue at hand and, ns tlio disciission procoofls, to 
coordinato, clarify, and summari/^G tho participants* comrnonts. 

To onconrayG peoplii to participnto, a Intter should bp st^nt out whicti ox()ltiins thu 
purpose of the survey and the importance of community purticiptJlion, Consider incluclinfj 
the following kinds of informcition in such a lettGr; 

1 , The name and address of the school/district conduct ing the survey. 

2, Introductory remarks (the purpose of the survey and how the data wiM be used). 

3, The importance of comtnunity participation in the survey, 

4, Thf:! time and location of the meeting, 

5, An estimate of the time required to participate in the group meeting, 

6, An indication that the community may receive more information about the survey 
in the local newspaper or school district bulletin. You might also want to include a 
telephone nunnber for use by anyone who wants more information on the survey. 

A postage-paid return postcard should be enclosed with the invitation so that recipients 
can indicate whether or not they plan to attend. An example of a letter of invitation for a 
group meeting that Includes some of the points mentionad above is provided on the 
following page. 



EXAIVIPLE OF AN INVITATION 



Niinw 011(1 iiddross of the 
district iind/or sahool 
conducting the survay 



Purpose of tlw wrvey 
and comniunity pgrtici^ 
pation planned ~' 



Informatiori on the 
group meeting ^ 



Invitation to partici- 
pate &nd ifnpartance of 
this participation ' — ^ 

Return postcard for 



KOUTI IERN TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTfilC 
211 Pont Rnnd, Suulhtirn rnwnship, Ohio 



21^309^7100 



Oclubor 1 I07b 



Dnrjr Pnif)ii(n: 

Violiuinn cirul flisrupl i(in nrf» QfUtirig nut nf hrind in Hnod 
High SchouL Wo foel that the porceptions of ptimnts, 
studunis, and school staff could hnip us cope with this searious 
prnblem, 

To this end, a group meeting including people from these 
three groups has been scheduled for Thursday, October 30, at 
8;00 p.nri, in Hawthorn Hail at Hood High School, 330 
Summer Street. This meeting vvill last for about two and a 
half hours, During the course of this meeting, we hope to 
identify the most important problems in Hood High School 
and propose some possible solutions, 

We urge you to participate in this meeting and share with 
us your perceptions and suggestions. Your participation in 
this meeting will be very helpfuL 

Enclosed please find a return postcard. Please check your 
reply and mail the postcard by October 14. Thank you for 
your cooperation. 

We hope to see you at the meetingl 

Sincerely yours, 

Martha Adams 
Superintendent 
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Tin; foNowifH) siKilion iru:lii(lriii fjxnrripU]!^ ()f 
f|r(j(jf] rruinliDCj fiujldrinls fur puflicifnifiis (ind (jinn) 
Hnnlvn;, Thu rjiiicloliofm for (KHf inn arid rc?visifi() yuur 
ciiidHtKjfiR, n vvorkshnnl for plnnninrj group nuialinc) 
;R:{ivilKi!^;, jful in for rnn lion on fnrmntlinf), pro^ 
losdnfL riwmwii], Hini rliiplirujUng survoy fnatorialn 
cnncliifkis lluj in furrnci tion on group mriotinp, 
Prt)jf!(jl stfiff shnukl rovicw find discuss [\m informn^ 
liofi prnvifkid \n ilumi p(lCj^i^^, odif md riwm ihtiir 
qufjstions, nnd ihun plnn thn nctiviiius and prcpnrn 
till] rriritfjrinis for (hoir mncHinrj, 

AN EKAtWPLE 

Wundfiidu School Dislrict wns faced wilfi the 
problmTi of incrcaSGd schooi violence, Scliool 
parsDnnol felt that thoy neuded to involve com- 
munity rnombcirs in CKploring ihe nature Qf the 
prol)lern find possiblcj steps which could be taken 
to reduce the level of violence ond disruption in 
the schonls. The school personnel charged with the 
task of planning the survey chose group meetings 
as their data collection method. In working 
through Units 1 to 3, the survey staff specified the 
purpose, respondents, and data collection method 
for thnf^iirvey and developed their quGstions:* 

# The purpose of the survey is to examine the 
perceptions community members, students, 
and oducatorn have of violence and disruptfon 
in the schools. Their perceptioris of various 
problenns (aitacks, weapons, gangs, intruders, 
vandalism) and proposed solutions are 
needed. 

The information gathered will be used to help 
school personnel determine which problems 



havci ifin f|rOcJl(j!;l f)i ioril y und wliitdi stihinons 
havc! ihci most Hupporh 

Q Th(i ccimmunity [jroupi; inciuflfMl lU ih(] ^iurvuy 
nre parfMiis, siudnnis, nrul luJiool sUiff ni lliu 
Hood High SchooL Since ihnro nro fnaro than 
1500 pRopIo in thosn Ihrnn (jroups, a sample 
of pnople from each [jroup will parlicif^auj in 
tha mtKHing, 

m A group men lino is being iisntd to givo morri- 
taers of the thrc^ft groups involvod on op^ 
porluniiy lo {liHCuss thn gufHiral pru[)luiTi of 
violence afirl disruplion £ind lo work logether 
to identify iho most pressing specific prob- 
lems and propose possible solutions. 

m The questions developed for the survey are: 

1 ) Wfiat problems have you encountered? 

2) What do you think the five most important 
problems in this school are? 

3) What activities or approaches can be used 
to reduce school violence and disruption? 

4) What do you think about the poteritial 
effectiveness of various activities that can 
be used to reduce school violence and 
disruption? 

Faced with the task of preparing meeting mate- 
rials, the team began by planning major activities 
to help the participants deal with the four ques- 
tions developed, establishing the setting for each 
activity, and identifying the personnel and mate- 
rials needed. The results of this planning effort are 
summarized on the chart on the following page. 



*^0r group meetings, any type of question can be used, 
although optin^ndBd qLiestions are pafticularly useful for r . ^ 

stimulating group discussion of an issue and exploration of - ^ 

alternatives. 
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GROUP MEETING PLAN 



Sufvtiy Quflstiarii 



Whtjt prnblnnis htJ^/n you f)n^ 



Activitlus 



nrijMii/itiun: The group fitjnrdi- 
nntor opHPFi thornnotingi o^- 
plaininfl iftu nurposo of tfu> wr-- 
vny nnfi IhU iictivhins plnnnncj 
far Ww rngeting. 



Oriuntntion : Stucients prygt^nt 
thuir purspBctive on tliu prob- 
Ifirn, pfDvifiing figoiTinion frrirrifc; 
work for sfnall group dist:iis^ 
sions. * 



Ifiirndiiction^ S'TinN nrfnip 
rncMnbijrs introduces thuf niiulvffS, 

SrmW fjroLip iendfir iiKpiains In- 
dividun! nnrt nroup activi tiuo. 



Wh.itdo you think fhf» iwii mi^i' 
irTipnftant problunis tri thin 
school firu? 



Whci! tiCljvitiBs c)r approachos cnn 
bt' usofj to ruductj fjchool vio= 
lencfj and disruptjnn? 



4, Individual activity: Individual 
participants use worksheet to 
rQCorcJ problems they have 
ffjced Iri the school, , 



Sot ting 



LnrcjQ 
Group 



Miiturjdii 

WfitJun iristructinns fnr nroup ro- 
nrdifi.itor (sm f^xiinyi/i^ on pngQ 
4^J3f), MiXiliiu] rujtifid.i iar n.j! h 
niirliciptinl, FltprfKirts, tfiiris^ 
pfinincinji, c^hfilklui.inis, iHcu 



Group activity : Group mom^ 
hers identify iho fivo most im-^ 
portiirit problems fnceri in ihf^ir 
Bchooh 



What do you think fiboul the* 
potent i til effectiveness of vari= 
QUI aetivitios that can be used 
to reduce school violence and 
disruption? 



individual activity: Individua! 
participHnts us© worksheets to 
record suggested solutions or 
apprQiChei to the most irri- 
portant problerris identified. 



7, Group activity; Group menibQrs 
discuss and judge the potential 
ef fectivBneiS of each group 
member's proposed solution- 



Closing reiitarks! The group 
coordinator makes closing re= 
marks and describes future sur- 
vey activities. 



Small 
Grouf5S 



LisrgG 
Group 



Writifjn irntruntinrvj fnr Bmfill groiip 
lOfitJor^i (sim tixifmpfe on Ptigv 4 32). 
NnrHH tiiQ nnd lint of pfirticipNnts 
for naeh cirpiip mnrnbar. 

Individual Activity Worknheot 1 
(sBe Dxampf& on psge 4'33) and in^ 
struct ions for srnall group loaders 
(sRs t'Xi}mpi& on page 4-3^). 
Pencils, 

Group Activity Worksheet 2 fse^ 
eM&rnpie on page and instruc- 
tions for small group leaders fs^e 
exampis on pago 4-35). 
Large chart paper on chart standi 
Magic markers, 

Individual Activity WorkBheet 3 
fsoe example on pagB 4-36) and in= 
slructions for small group leaders 
{SB& ex^mpfs on psgB 4 36), 

Group Activity Workshnet 4 hee 
example on page 4'37} and in= 
etructions for small group leaders 
(sm example on pBge 4-38). 
Large chart paper on chart stand. 
Magic markers. 



Flip charts, transparencies 
boards, etc. 



chalk- 



*Not£^" In this e5<amD(e, students describe their pers^ctive on the Droblern. This introductory role could be played by a 
speciQl guest speaker, an ^^pert on the topic, etc.— anyone with substantia! knowledge of the problem. 



In a simpler form, this plan could be used as the basis fc3r a group meeting agenda. 
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Aim prfip<irir)(| ihoir (wnr^iW p\m for [he mntHing, itnj ;;ijrv(^y ^.Ujff praf^eirarj nrNiorfil 
:ns[fucnofis fur tiu! porsunnel cnndijCting the meeting-the nraup conrflin/iU)r nnci flifismHll 
qrniip icarlor^^ ExHinpius of Huch instrijcdons arn proviflecl below Hnd on rho f()ll(.)vvirif| pacje. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR GROUP COORDINATOR* 

BEFORE THE MEFTING STARTS: 

1. Chsck the fficiiincs with the snuill group Ififirlers aiirl nny pnrHonnnI rissiinod to 
vvelcome comniiiniiy marnbers. Be sure that the following itemn nm rmdy . 

® AV eqi liprnGfi ( 
^ Tdljlus elf liters 
^ Dtitii colkction mriM-nnls 
Re fresh men is 

2. Check the? proceduros for welcnminn iatu drrivals and speiCiai guesls. f ire that 
persnnnn! riro assigned to show \\mm \o their [inats. 

3. As tirne permfts, introduce yourself to as many individual participants m possihU^ 
DURING THE MEETING: 

1. Introduce ygurswif to the group. Describe the purpose of the survey and the 
activities planned for the meeting. Answer any questions the participants may have. 

2. Introduce the speaker (spGcicil guest, student, eKpert) who will give his or her 
perspective on the problerru Lead off the presentation by asking this person a 
quest ion=e.g,, '*What kinds of violence or disruption have you experienced at 
school?" 

If more than one speaker is describing the problem, give everyonn a r fianco to 
present his or her views. 

Call on any participants who have questions for the speakers. 

3. When the presentation is finished, thank the speakers and lell the participants that 
the next activity will take place in small groups. The small group loaders and the 
speakers will join the small groups to which they have been assigned, 

4. Be available during the small group meetings. Explain procedures and answer 
questions as needed, 

5. Make a few closing remarks to the participants when the small group activities have 
been completed. Thank the participants for their help and tell them what future 
survey activities are planned and what their involvement will be. 

These instrijctions will vHry, of courso, according to the cirtivities planned for the irmting and the 
respansfbili tips assigned to the group (joordinator. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR SMALL GROUP LEADERS* 



1. Check your materials. You should have the following items a! your rnble; 

^ A folder for each participant. Each folder should contain an agenda, a list of 
participants, a name lag, and a copy of Worksheets 1 and 3. 

^ Pencils 

^ Pad of large chart paper on a chart stand 
^ Magic rnarktirs 

2, As each participant joins your group, introduce yourself and the other people 
assigned to your group, 

^ Give each participant a folder, 

0 Explain that the people at the speaker's table will be giving a report to 
everyone in the room and that small group activitias will follow, 

® Small group members should fee! free to ask questions during the report. 

3, After the report has been given, turn to the individual and small group activities, 
^ Give a brief description of each activity, 

^ Follow the instructions provided as you complete each activity worksheet, 

4, When the small group activities have been completed, the group coordinator will 
make a few closing remarks to the participants. 

5, Deliver all small group meeting materials to the group coordinator. 



For each small group activity, the survey staff prepared materials— worksheets for 
individual and group activities and instructions for the group leaders. These materials are 
shown on the following pages. 



*These initructions will vary, of course, according to thiG activities planned for the meeting and the 
responsibilities assigned to the small group leaders. 
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IMDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 1 



ir^iji viOi jAi A(, r \\ \ \ 



Prabhnis of Schoof Violence nnci Disruption You Ha\/Q EncountBrmi 

Insiructiom: Bm&d on the preceding discussion^ re\/iew the prob/ems listed im/ow-. 
Feel free to add rwyv proljlBriw or to delete or modify any of the problems fisted.. 
Indicate which problems you have encountered in school. 

Rate thv importance of solving each of the prob/enis you hiivf? eficauntered.. hiiqh 
indiccites most importBnt to solve; low indicates the least important to sol\/e. 

Whoft Sfjis/I group fryerrjbers h&ye completed this activity, the group will distujss 
their responses nnti try to achieve consfinsus on the five rnost important problems. 





Have 
Encountered 
in Schools 


Importince 
of Solving 


Problems: 


Yes 


No 


High 


Med 


Low 


Attacks in Schools 

As^irjiilis, rfipfrs. find fiinfiinrs (if shiflfnn 
iK sffif} (ifi SciiOcji fjrHfTitStjs tift; \\\ 

t-rf.MSinfj 












W&Bpons 












Gangs 

lis) ifMi ifi-Schooi-S 












Intruders 

OnfsKlnrjj, ifu linliiitj (jropoiKs, trii;-ifits 
ifnfu otfifM Sf;lMi(?ls. fiiK 1 unnrTiployL'fj 
yuulh, torriiri/f) ^iucjcin Vi nfifi yrinHfili/n 
?'¥;h()ul proper I y. 












fntergroup Clashes 
Contron Ifjiiofis (irri{5r"H| fiK.iril, sririiil, 
.jfif j f-ffmir: fjfounB fifivo disriiplf/cl fhi.' 
knU jc.ritiuruil fHQmss. 












Vandalism 

Wfinton riftsf rill ..liDr) n\ tfif ilihfjs, 
()rPVi)lHri f 












FeBr of Violence 

A {;lirThirn ()\ ff)f]r is fHH^/fj'iivff ifi 

Sf (uiols 




— . ^ 





















/ f I ^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SMALL GROUP LEADERS 



W0RKSHEET1 INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY 

.TIME: 20 minutes 

Review the instructions on Worksheet 1 with the group and answer any questions. 
Encourage the participants to list additional problems or topics. 

Remind the participants to indicate the importance of solving only the problems they 
have encountered, 

GUIDING QUESTIONS: 

t Why was it considered highly important to solve this problem? 

0 How irTiportant are these problems in connparison to other school problems, e.g„ 
funding, curriculum, etc.? 
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SROUP ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 2 

WOR KSHEET 2 GROUP: 

GROUP ACTIVI^y 

Sitablh^ment of Fiue Priority Prob/ems by the Group 

Instructions: EacJi ro&mtsr has stiared with the groi/p his/her experiences with 
violence and disrupt/^n f/i schools (Worksheet 7), 

As 3 grocjp, tjy to a^h/ey^e consensus on the five mo^t /'mjaortant problems in your 
district, on t/ie bMs of your collective experience. Lfst them problems in order from 
most fmport^nt niGmst Mfiortant, Indicate why these specJfic problems were selected. 

The group leader shou/d record the five priority pro blem selected and summarize 
th0 reasons tJiey x^ere sBrectedon this worksheet 

PrjorityProtlems Remsons for Seiectiori 

Most 

Important _ 
2. 

3. _ 
4 

Least — — - — - — — - - ■ _ ^ ^ ^ _ — ^ 

Important 5. ________________ 



INSTRUCTIOINS FOR SMALL QROUP LEADERS 

WORKSHSErz CRaUP ACTIVITY 

TIME; 20 minutes 

Review the instruclionsoji Worksh^. 2 with the group and answer any questiuns. 

Make sure ev^ery group niertiber has ^ - i^.ince to participate in the discussion. Group 
discussions may snray frofn the topic, i. , to keep group attention focused on thesu 
tasks: list all the problorTii on Worksheet 1, reach group consensus on the five most 
important problerYis, and have the group rank thenn in terms of relative importance. 
Group members canassignthe same priority to two problems, 

Take notes on the discussion; then complete this worksheet while the participants are 
working on Worksheet 3, 

Collect all copies of Worksheet 1 when this activity has been completed; be sure that 
each worksheet is i dent ified by name and group. 

GUIDING QU EST JONS; 

• On what basis (nnosl disruptive to the educational process, most physically 
harnnful, most eKpensive) should the nnost important problems be selectad? NOTE: 
The most impo rtant problems are those that need to be solved immediately. 

Io5 
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INDIViDUAL ACTIVITY WORKSHEETS 

WORKSHEETS GROUP: 
INDIVIDUAL ACT! VITY NAME: 

Actiyitws for Reducing School Viclence and Disruption 

/nstructlom: As an individuaf, identify acti\/ities or approacfies that migfitbe used 
by schaoJs in attempting to solve each priority problem. If you know of specific peopls 
or pl&ces where an effective activity is being pursued, pl&ase identify them in the far 
righthand column. Give particular attention to the problems which your group ranlced 
as relatively most Important, A given activity may be appropriate for more than one 
problem arm. 

Activities Suggested People/Places Associated 

Priority ProblGfn to Solve this Problem with this Approach (Optional J 

2. 

3. _ _ 

4. _________ _______________ 

5. . 



IIMSTRUCTIOIMS FOR SMALL GROUP LEADERS 

VyORKSHEET3 INDIVIDUAL ACnVITY 
TIME; 40 minutes 

Review the instructions on Worksheet 3 with the group arid answer any qijastions. 

Indicate that this is a brainstorming activity and that detail is not as important as 
variety. 

Start with the most important problems listed on Worksheet 2, 

Note that no possible solution should be considerecl too broad or too Ifmited and that 
a given activity may be effective in attempts to soive one or more specific problems. 

If necessary, assi&t group members in identifying and describing possible solutions. 



^ I u 
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SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 4 



W0RKSHEET4 GROUP; 
GROUP ACTIVITY 

Potential Effectiveness of Various Activities 

Instructions: The group leader should complete orw copy of this worksheet for 
each priority prQbl&m—listfng all of the activities group members suggested or? their 
copies of Worksheet 3, While these activities are being listed, group members should 
add any other idem they rvay have. 

The group then should r&yiew each of the activities suggested and discuss its poten- 
tial effectiveness for reducing this problem. If the group does not reach consensus on 
the potBntial effectiyeness of a given activity, the group leader should note how many 
group members support each rating and^ if possible, indicate the remons for these dif^ 
ferences of opinion. 

Problem: 



Activfties Suggested to Solve this Problem 


Potential Effectiveneii 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Undecided 













J 1 ? 

^ u. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SMALL GROUP LEADERS 



W0RKSHE£r4 GROUP ACTIVITY 
TIME: 40 minutes 

Prepare a copy of Worksheet 4 for each group priority problem. 

Review the instructions on Worksheet 4 with the group and answer any questions. 

Starting with the most important problem listed on Worksheet 2, list the activities 
suggestaci to solve that problerri on your chart. 

Make sure every group member has a chance to participate in the discussion. The group 
should then assess and rank the potential effectiveness of each activity suggestod. 
Repeat this procedure (list suggested solutions, rank effectiveness) for each of your 
priority problems. Solution activities can involve agencies other than the school - 
police, social agencies, etc. 

Collect all copies of Worksheet 3 when this discussion has been completed; be sure that 
each worksheet is identified by name and group. 

GUIDING QUESTIONS: 

• Can you outline that solution activity for us? 

• Are there any connbinations of solutions that might be reaily effective? 

• Are somie of these solution activities more appropriate for long^range attempts 
to improve the situation than for dealing with the immediate crisis? 
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GUIDELIISIES FOR EDITING AND REVISING QUESTIONS 

In completing Unit 2, you developed a list of questions you wanted to ask members of 
the community groups included in the survey. Any type of question can be used in group 
meeting materials, although open-ended questions are particularly useful for stimulating 
group discussion of an issue and e^^ploring alternatives. Before developing activity 
worksheets based on your questions, it is suggested that you edit and revise them in 
accordance with the guidelines provided below. 

Question Content 



1, Is this question needed? Is the point e><plored in this question already covered by 
other questions? 

2, Does this question cover too many points? If so, can it be rewritten as two or more 
questions? 

3, Is this question concrete enough? Can it be more directly related to the respondents' 
personal experience? Do respondents have the knowledge and/or experience needed 
to answer this question? 

Question Wording 

1, Is this question simple, understandable, and as brief as possible? 

2, Is this question unbiased ^ is it presented in a neutral way so that neither positive 
nor negative answers are suggested? Or, is the wording of this question likely to be 
objectionehle in any way to the respondents? 

3, Can any of the open-ended questions be easily answered with such responses as 
"yes," "no/' or '*don't know"? If so, such questions should be rewritten. 

4, Does the wording of the open-ended questions allow respondents corriplete freedom 
to respond? 

5, If any closed questions are being asked, have the most appropriate kinds of response 
categories been provided for thern? Are the response formats understandable, 
specific, and adequate? 




PLANNING SHEET 
Group Meeting Plan 



Review the purpose of your survey and the community groups involved. Fill in the 
questions developed for your survey below, Through staff discussions, decide what activities 
(orientations, panel reports, individual and group activities) should be planned for the 
meeting. For each activity, specify the setting and materials needed. Record these decisions 
on this planning sheet. If more than one group nneeting is scheduled, use one cooy of this 
planning sheet for t?ach hieeting. 



Questions 



Activities 



Setting 



IWateria/s 



443 



DEVELOPING AND FORMATTING 
GROUP MEETING MATERIALS 

1. For both the instructions for group leaders and 
the worksheets for participants, choose layouts 
and typography which make the materials easy 
to read and to complete. Ideas on the layout 
can be obtained by studying the e)<amples of 
data collection materials provided here, and 
from school personnel who are familiar with 
graphics and printed materials. 

2. When preparing group leader instructioris, keep 
the following suggestions in mind: 

a. Use a checklist style so that the key points 
stand out. 

b. Allow space around each instruction where 
the group leaders can record any changes 
made in conducting the activities. 

c. For each activity, note the specific steps 
the group leader will take, the time al= 
lotted, and guiding questions which the 
group leader can ask, 

3. When preparing activity worksheets, the fol= 
lowing procedures are suggested: 

a. Number each worksheet and indicate 
whether the worksheet is for an individual 
or group activity. 

b. Provide space where the participants/group 
leaders can identify each worksheet by 
name and/or group, 

c. Give each worksheet a title that indicates 
what the activity concerns. 

d. Include instructions for completing the 
worksheet. 

e. Arrange the contents of each page to allow 
easy reading. Spacing and indentation 
should be uniform. If questions are in- 
cluded on the worksheets, be consistent in 
lining up numbers, questions, and response 
spaces. If open-ended questions are in- 
cluded, be sure to provide sufficient space 
for the responses, 



f. If you intend to have the responses to 
questions rnachine-proceHSGd, ask someone 
familiar with computers to help format the 
worksheets to facilitate key punching. 



PRE TESTING GROUP MEETING 
MATERIALS 

Pre-testing group meeting activities and mate- 
rials is essentiaL It is strongly suggested that survey 
staff role play or simulate a group meeting and 
work through each activity planned. Information 
obtained from the simulated meeting should pro^ 
vide answers to the following questions: Do the 
instructions for the group coordinator and the 
small group leaders provide guidance which enables 
them to conduct the activities easily? Do the 
worksheets elicit the needed information? Are the 
activities, worksheets, and questions clear or 
should some of them be revised? The following 
pretest procedures are suggested: 

1 , Simu late a group meeting: 

Assign one group coordinator and two or 
three small group leaders to conduct the 
large group, individual, and small group 
activities, with two or three participants 
each. Participants in the simulation should 
be members of the community groups 
involved in the survey, but who would not 
participate in the group meetings when 
mformation is collected at a later time, 

2, Observe the simulations: 

One person should be assigned to observe 
the large and small group simulations and 
record what happens throughout. For each 
activity* the observer should record what 
the group coordinator or leader says and 
does as well as the comments of partici- 
pants. The observer should also note any 
changes needed in the facilities (chairs, AV 
equipment, etc.). The observer's notes will 
be used to determine what revisions are 
needed, 



. Critique -he simulations: 

Analyze the obser\'3rs' notes, the group 
meeting plan, the individual and group 
activity worksheets^ &m instructions for the 
coordinator and the small group leaders, 
notes made by the group leaders, and the 
part.nipants' comments lo identify any 
revisions needed, 

£i. Review the instructions for the group 
coordinator. Thesa instructions should 
help the coordinator check the pro- 
cedures and facilities for the meeting 
and outline his or her responsibilities 
during the meeting— e.g., begin the 
meeting, describe the purpose of the 
survey and the activities planned for 
the meeting, introduce the presenta' 
tions made in a large group setting, help 
the participants during small group 
activities, and present closing remarks. 

b. Review the instructions for the small 
group leaders, These instructions 
should help the leaders check their 
materials, initiate and explain small 
group activities, conduct small group 
discussions, and complete the group 
activity worksheets. 

c. The directions on each worksheet 
should be dear and easy to follow. 

d. Any questions Included (content, word- 
inrj) should be dear and should elicit 
the information needed. Make sure that 
the response choices provided for 
closed questions are adequate and that 
enough space has been provided for the 
responses to open-ended questions. 

Check the adequacy of AV equipment and 
seating arrangements. 



5, nivn \h(! nlmvvcnu no(es and copies of the 
pre-iesi fneiiciririls (o the personnel in charge 
of whatevfir ri-Jic) processing is planned, 
Pre^lGSt d9t£j can help you check the 
adequacy of \hu proceduros you intend to 
use to procnss tha data. 

6. Estimate the amount of time needed to 
conduct the grorjp meeting and each small 
group scnsion. Use this inforniation during 
Unit 5 when scheduling the meeting. 

PREPARATION OF FINAL MATERIALS 
Reviiion 

Revise your fjruiip meeting plan, the small 
group activities, the worksheets, and the instruc- 
tions for the group coordinator and the small 
group leader^ in accordance with pre^test findings. 
If G^tensivR changes are made, the revised work- 
sheets, activities, and instructions should also be 
tested. 

Duplicating 

Check the rrwsiui list or the sample drawn for 
each community cjraup to see how many leaders 
and participants will be included in the meeting 
and meet with the porson in charge of duplicating 
the worksheets, instructions, and any other mate- 
rials needed, fvlake a final decision concerning 
printing or xeroxing. Have extra copies of the 
worksheets and instructions made for public rela- 
tions use and fo^r documentation (you may want to 
include copies of the data collection materials in 
your report on the survey). 

Now, using the informadon presented above, 
take the issue^relatod and demographic questions 
you developed in Unit 2 and use them as the basis 
for your data collection materials; then pre-test, 
revise, and dupliCcJto the materials for your survey. 



Unit 5 

Conducting a Community Survey 
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INTRODUCTION 

In completing Unit 4, you prepared materials appropriate for the data collection 
methods you have decided to use. In this unit, information is presented on how you can use 
those materials to collect information from members of the community and organize the 
completed materials for data processing (see Unit 6), 

This unit is divided into the foliowing three sections: 

Mail Questionnaires pages 5^5 to 5=1 1 

Interviews pages 5^13 to 5^19 

Group Meetings pages 5^21 to 5=27 

An overview gives the major steps for each data collection method; suggestions are provided 
on some or all of the steps involved; and a planning sheet is provided so that you can check 
on the progress and completion of each step, You may choose to read only the sections 
describing the methods you have decided to use. 
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MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 



1 
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INTRODUCTION 



From the previous activities, you have a list of the people who are to receive the 
questionnaire, sufficient copies of the questionnaire and the covering letter, mailing 
envelopes, and postage-paid rpturn envelopes. 

The steps listed below should be foUovved in conducting a survey by mail questionnaire: 

1. Select a mailing date and the date by which questionnaires should be returned, 

2. Set up a rrionitoring systenn, 

3. Assign code numbers to the questionnaires to assure confidentiality. 

4. Select the postage class to be used; prepare the mailing envelopes and the 
postage^paid return envelopes, 

5. Address and mail the envelopes— enclosing the postage-paid return envelopes. 

6. Follow up nonrespondents, if possible. 

7. Sort the questionnaires for data processing, 

8. Send the respondents a letter of thanks. 

Since some of the steps listed above are self-explanatory, only a few of them are 
discussed below and on the foHovving pages. 

Salaot Dates for Mailing and Raturning thi Queitionnairei 

When selecting the dmm for mailing and returning the questionnaires, you should 
consider the time needed for data processing, the date data processing should begin, and 
when your school board members or school administrators need the report on the survey. 
For instance, the mailing date should be approximately four to five weeks before data 
processing should begin if seven to ten days are allowed for returning the questionnaires plus 
three weeks for late returns resulting from follow-up activities. 

To assure relatively prompt returns, mail the questionnaires at times other than holiday 
or vacation periods. Also, choose a time when staff will be available to prepare the mailing. 

Sat Up a Monitoring System 

To determine how many people have returned the questionnaires, your data collection 
effort should be monitored. For a monitoring system, you will require a control chart to 
keep track of the status of each questionnaire. This chart can be developed on Your master 
list of potential respondents in each community group. An example of a completed control 
chart is shown on the following page. 
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EXAMPLE OF A CONTROL CHART 



Alberson School District 

Community Group; Parants of B/ementBry School Children 



Name & Address 


Phone 


Code 
Number 


Mailing 
Date 


Date 
Returned 


Follow-Up 


Mr, & Mrs. Joseph WiHiams 
3462 Stone Mill Lane 
Alberson, MD 04610 


846^3098 


001 




/Cj.7 




Ms. Carolyn Wolf 
1021 FroltersWay 
Middletown, MD 04720 


Unlisted 


002 








Mr. Peter Cagne 
34 ParKer Street 
Alberson, MD 04610 


9414600 
524-1000 wk. 


003 






7 k<r^^ O^j^^ ) 

A / 















In this example, a code number was assigned to 
each respondent in order to assure the conftdentiat- 
ity of individual responses. Space was also provided 
to indicate the date the questionnaire was mailed, 
the date it vvas returned, and any follow-up 
activities. 

An additional column can be provided on the 
chart to shovv when letters of thanks were sent to 
the people who returned the questionnaires, unless 
anonymity was promised. 

Selict the Poitiga Class to be Usid 

Different classes of postage affect both speed of 
return and rate of return, First class stamped 
envelopes will assure the quickest delivery and 
return and usually produce the best or highest 
number of returns from a mailing. If first class 
postage is used and an addre^ has changed, letters 
usually are forwarded to the new address auto- 



matfcally. Metered envelopes, using first class 
postage, are delivered just as quickly as first class 
stamped envelopes but usually yield fewer returns. 
Third class postage assures slower delivery time and 
usually produces fewer returns. 

Follow Up Nanrespondints 

When address corrections are received the ques- 
tionnaires can be remailed, but other steps that can 
be taken to increase your response rate depend on 
whether or not you can identify the nonrespon- 
dents by name. If nonrespondents can be identi- 
fied, it is suggested that you contact them by mail 
or by phone. If nonresponde/its cannot be identi- 
fied, you might consider sending a postcard re- 
minder to everyone who received the ques- 
tionnaire—asking them to ignore the reminder if 
they have already returned the questionnaire. An 
example of such a reminder is provided on the 
following page. 
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MAIN TOWNSHIP PLJBIJC SCIHOOLS 
1 101 WriHliinfjIon Boijluvrird, Crfithorsljury, Vir(]ifii<i 

Oclobor 1, 1975 

Dtitjr Community Mernbor; 

\Np, clucidefi to take a look nt the Main Township Public Schools (hrounh thuoyus 
of mRmbnrs of this community-tin ambitious effort IduI one with fjrcnt potfintini 
tidvtintages for our schools, 

Thn Huccnns of iho wholn prnjnnt dnpnnrls on the qi joBtionnnira mciilnd In you uboul 
two weeks cigo. To date, we have only received half of the responses wo nocxi to obtain 
reliable survey results. 

Won't you pull the questionnaire out of your correspondence basket md nmil it 
today? It will take you about 15 minutes to complete. 

Please helpl Our entire purpose is to get information to help us serve you better. 

If you have already rerurned your qijestionnaire, please accept our (hanks and 
overlook this reminder. 



Cordially yours, 

Barbara Overland 
Superintendent 



Sort tht Questionnajres for 
Data Processing 

Review the questionnaires from each com- 
munity group, noting on a summary sheet the 
number of questionnaires sent out, the number 
returned, and the number completed. An example 
of such a summary sheet appears below. 



Community Group: Parents of Elementary 
School Chilclren 



Number Sent 

Number Returned 
Complete 
Incomplete 
Blank 



A 



1^ 



0 



Note that if, as in the foregoing example, you 
have a large number of nonrespondents, it is good 
practice to determine whether those nonrespon- 
dents hold different viev\^ than those of the 
respondents, To make this determination draw a 
small sample of the nonrespondents and use your 
mail questionnaires to interview them by tele- 
phone. Then, after processing the data from both 
the respondents and the sample of nonrespondents 
who were interviewed (see Unit 6), compare their 
responses=noting both similarities and differences 
in these responses tn your interpretation of the 
data and in your survey report fsee Unit 7). 

The planning sheet on the following page can be 
used to record the following information for each 
activity listed: the staff members assigned, the 
target and completion dates, and any important 
notes, Before you begin to complete this planning 
sheet, make sure that you have the list of potential 
respondents and sufficient copies of the question- 
naire and related materials. 

J ^ 
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PLANNING SHEET 
Conducting a Survey by Mail Questionnairo 

This pkinninf] sheet cm be used by survey suiff to record names, dtJUis.nr nolc-; rnldlcd 
10 each activity involved in conducting a survey by mall questionnnirG. 



Activity 


Personnel 
Assigned 


Target 
Date 


Completion 
Date 


Notes 


I . belect ii mailing date and 
the date questionnaires 
should be returned. 










2. Set up a monitoring sys^ 
tern. 










3- Assign code numbers to 
the questionnaires. 










4, Select the nnKtage class 
to be use;., prepare maiN 
ing envelopes and postage- 
paid return envelopes. 










5. Address and mail the 
envelopes. 










6, Follow up nonrespondents. 










7. Sort the questionnaires 
from each community 
group for data processing. 










8, Send the respondents 
a letter of thanks. 











o 
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INTRODUCTION 

From the previous fjclivitios. you have a list of 
ihc peopiti you want to intGrview, sufficiont copies 
of the interview questionnaire and the letter 
inviting people to participate, and mailing en- 
velopes for the letters. 

The steps listed below should be followed in 
conducting an interview survey; 

1. Select and tram the interviewers, 

2. Select starting and enciing dates for conduct- 
ing tho mterviows, 

3. Set Lip a monitoring system. 

4. Mail the letters of invitation, 

5. Schedule {ho interviews. 

6. Conduct the interviews. 

1 , Follow up people who did not keep their 
appointments. 

8. Review the interview questionriairt?]S for data 
processing.- 

9, Send the participants a letter of thanks. 

Since some of the steps listed above are self- 
explanatory, only a tew of them are discussed below 
and on the following pages.. 

Seleot and Train the Intsrviewers 

Generally, anyone who is willing to interview 
has the potential to be a good interviewer, but you 
should select only those people who demonstrate 
the characteristics of a good interviewer during the 
training session, A training session should include 
the following steps; 

1. An experienced interviewer meets with the 
potential interviewers and goes over the inter- 
view questionnaire and the instructions for 
interviewers discussed in Unit 4, 

2, Make sure that the potential interviewers 
understand the survey— why and how it is 
being conducted=and the interview question- 
naire being used. The potential interviewers 
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should be comDlGiGly familiar with the pur= 
pose, content, and wording of every question. 

3. Have the poioniiejl interviewers role play as 
both an interviewer and a respondent while an 
experienced interviewer and other trainees 

observe. 

The potential interviewers who demonstrate the 
characteristics listed below during the training 
session should be selected: 

1 . The interviewer creates a permissive atmo= 
sphere in which the respondent feels at ease 
and is willing to express opinions freely, 
without fear that the attitudes will be re- 
vealed to others and without any expression 
of surprise or disapproval by the interviewer, 

2. The interviewer expresses no personal ideas, 
reactions, or preferences. 

3. The interviewer follows each question as it 
appears on the questionnaire, records the 
respondent's replies accurately, and probes 
when necessary, 

&lect Starting and Ending Dates for 
ConduQting ths Intarviews 

To select the time period for conducting the 
interviews, you should consider when your report 
is needed by the planners or decision makers and 
estimate how much time will be needed to process 
and interpret the data and prepare your report (see 
Units 6 and 7). This estimate should enable you to 
determine the date bv- which the interviews must 
be completed, 

To determine the starting date for your inter- 
views, estimate how many days are required to 
conduct your interviews. To make this estimate, 
you will need to know the amount of time needed 
for one interview, the number of interviewers 
available, the number of interviews which an 
interviewer can realistically schedule and conduct 
each day, and the number of people to be 
interviewed. The chart below presents an example 
of this information: each interview takes one hour 

(allowing time for the interviewer to review each 
\ n ^ 
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intfirvifiw riunstianrifiirn in make thot it is 

rfifidy fnr dDtn procnssincj), I wo in luf viewers arn 
avr;)ilcibie whc) Cr-jn oaci'i schedule and c::omplete four 
intGrviews Otjch day (the interviewers here expect 
thcif rhe respondents will be cienerc3lly c3vailable and 
thrii schLdtjIinc] the intorN'iews will present no 



nroblerns), md 48 people nre lo i^e iiUorvif^wucK 
Thus, for the situation outlined in this uxfirnple, six 
days will be needed, Allowing for schofiulmrj 
difficulties as well as for holidays, weekends, or 
vacations, it might be appropriate in ihiscfise loset 
aside two weeks to conduct the 48 intCH^views. 



TIME ESTIMATE CHART 





Example 


Time Estimate for Your 
Survey 


Time ret.juired for one interview 


1 hour 




Number of interviewers available 


2 




Number of interviews an interviewer 
can conduct each day 


4 




Total number of respondents 


48 




Numbers of days required to conduct 
the interviews 


6 





Set Up a Monitoring System 



To knep track uf progrfiss in compleiing the interviews, your clatri collection effort 
should be monirornrj. For a monitoring systom, you will require a control chrsrt to keep 
trnck uf the status of each interview. This chart can be cJevelofied on your master list of 
potential participanls in each community group. 

The exarriple below shows how Huch a chart can be used to monitor and record progress 
in conducting a series of interviews. 



EXAMPLE OF A CONTROL CHART 



Ci ifnmijnitv Group PafuntS of SiBmontary School Children 





fntervlawer 


Invitation 
Lettsf Mailod 


Phonu 
Call 


Date of 
Intirvi^ 


Complotf^ 
on Tim# 


FeilQw-Up 


Data 
Chseked for 
Dompliteney 


Data Forwarded 
for Proceising 


01 


















02 


Greena 








■'ho 




"A- 




03 


















04 


















05 


















06 


















07 


















08 


















00 


















10 


















file. 



















In this example, space was provided to indicate the interviewer assigned to each 
respondent, when the interview was scheduled, whether the interview was completed on 
time, and when the data were forwarded for processing. The chart shows that Ms. Jones 
completed her interview with Respondent 01 on time and forwarded the data to be 
processed on November 3rd. The interview conducted by Mr. Greene with Respondent 02 
apparently required more time than was available on the original interview date; more time 
was scheduled later so that this interview could be completed. 

An additional column can be provided on the chart to show when letters of thanks were 
sent to the people who were interviewed. 
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Mail the Letters of Invitation 

Letters of invitation should be sent to all 
potential participants at least one month before 
the dates scheduled for the interviews. Before 
mailing the letters of invitation, check the different 
classes of posiage and decide which one would be 
best for vour mailing in terms of speed of delivery. 

Schedule the Intsrviews 

For a face-to-face interview, the interviewer 
usually follows up each letter of invitation with a 
telephone cali to make an appointment with the 
respondent. The interviewer should verify the date, 
time, and location of the interview, A postcard 
should be sent to the respondent as a rnminder a 
few days before the interview. Include the name 
and phone number of a staff member the respon- 
dent can call If they are delayed or cannot keep the 
appointment for any reason. The interviewer 
should be prepared, at the beginning of the 
interview, to explain the purpose of the survey, 
how the data will be used, and the importance of 
the respondent's role. 

For a telephone interview, the interviewer calls 
the respondent and conducts the Interview; if the 
timing of the call is inconvenient for the respon- 
dent, the interviewer should make an appointment 
to call at another time. 

In case appointments have been made, make 
certain that each interviewer has a list of the 
people to interview, indicating the date, time, and 
location, and instructions for conducting the 
interviews. 

Follow Up People Who Did Not 
Keep Their Appointment 

Follow4jp steps might include setting a new date 
for an interview or for completmg one which was 
interrupted or delayed. 



Review the Interview Questionnaires 
for Data Proctising 

As ^hfi interviews are completed, survey staff 
should review the questionnaires to make sure that 
the interviewers have completed them properly and 
that they are legible. If the interview question^ 
naires are incomplete or illegible, survey staff 
should discuss their analysis with the interviewers 
to help thern solve such problems in conducting 
further interviews. 

When ail of the interviews with members of a 
specific community group have been conducted, 
note on a summary sheet the number of interviews 
scheduled, the number actually conducted, and 
whether or not the interview questionnaires are 
complete. An example of such a summary sheet is 
provided below. 



Community Group: Parents of Elementary 
School Children 


Number of Interviews 
Scheduled 


/lyv 


Interview Questionnaires 
Complete 




Incomplete 


AC 


Total Conducted 


__ 7^ 



The planning sheet on the following page can be 
used to record the following information for each 
activity listed' the staff members assigned, the 
target and completion dates, and any important 
notes. Before you begin to complete this planning 
sheet, make sure that you have the list of potential 
respondents and sufficient copies of the Interview 
questionnaire and related materials. 



7 
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PLANNING SHEET 
Conducting an Interview Survey 

This planning sheet can be used by survey staff to record names, dates, or notes related 
to each activity involved in conducting an interview survey. 



Activity 


p0F^nnnpl 

Assigned 


Date 


wornpfetion 

Date 


Notes 


1 . Select and train the 
interviewers. 










% Select starting and ending 
dates for the interviews. 










3. Set up a monitoring 

Q\/Q tPrn 
3 y a ici 1 1 . 










4. Mail Lhe letters of 
invitation. 










5, Schedule the interviews. 










6. Conduct the interviews. 










7, Follow up people who did 
not keep their appoint- 
ments. 










8. Review the questionnaires 
from each connmunity 
group for data processing 
personnek 










9. Send the people who were 
interviewed a letter of 
thanks. 
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GROUP MEETINGS 
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INTRODUCTION 



Frum ihc previous ociivinnb, you have a lisf of iha pouplo yau Wtint if) pcirtiniprJie, 
SLifficiGnt copies of rhn mealing matfinals, mailing envelupns, mci f;nstf]oG=-paid reiijrn 
postcards. 

The steps tislnd bniow shoiiid be followed in conrliicting a survey usinfi firoup mnelinas; 
K Selecf and irairi rhe personnel needed to conduct the meeting, 

2 , Sal ec t a da te a n d I oCfi 1 1 o n f or t h e g r ou p rnee ting. 

3, Set up a monitoring system. 

4, Mail the lettors of invitation, 

5, Follow up the peoplo who rdid not return the postcards. 

6, Conduct the cjroup meejiing. 

7, Review the data collection materials for data processing. 

8, Send the parr ici pants a letter of thanks. 

Since sorne of the steps listed above are self-explanatory, only a few of them are 
discussed below and on the following panas. 

Select and Train tha Personnel Neaded to Conduct the Meeting 

If possible, select staff members with some experience in conducting group meetings. 
Meet with the people selected and go over the meeting materials rind the instructions 
prepared for them. Make sure these people understand the purpose of the survey— why and 
how it is being conducted— and the group meeting materials. In a training session, staff 
members should follow the same procedures used in Unit 4 to pre-test the meeting 
materials. 

Select a Data and Location for the Group Meeting 

Wheri selecting a date for tha group meeting, you should consider the time needed for 
data processing, the date data processing should begin, and when your school board 
members or school administrators need the report on the survey. You should select the most 
convenient time for both the group leaders and the participants. Holidays and vacation 
periods should be avoided. 

The group meeting should be held in a location which is convenient for the participants. 
You should make sure that the facilities are large enough for the number of participants 
expected. 

Sef Up a Monitoring System 

In order to estimate how many people will participate in the group meeting, your data 
collection effort should be monitored. For a monitoring system, you will require a control 
chart to organize your activites. This chart can be developed on your master list of potential 
praticipants in each community group. 

An eKample of such a chart is provided on the following page, J 9 
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EXAMPLE OF A CONTROL CHART 



O H f : T f 1 1 fi f t y U r g u p Pa ron tsof Hoo d High School Students 
















Invitition 
Letter 


Date 
Poitcard 


Plans to 
Attend 


Attendid 


Letter of 


Nama and Addresi 


Phor? 


Moiled 


Returned 


T BS 


niO 


IVIeeting 


Thgnks Sent 


Mr^ & Mrs. .loridthfjn M^-jla 
^Al Sfnnp Mill 1 ;^inp 
MiflclletQwn, MD 04720 
















Mrs. Hf3dda Morris 
72 Sf'nng Avernun 
L-firiLaste?r, MD 041)6^ 














u 


Mr, Mrs. EHri Cook 
9-^ Ccirpenter Streeit 
Micirjietown, MO (14720 


Unlisierl 






y 






i 



















In this example, space was provided to indicate the date the invitations were mailed, the 
date the replies were received, and whether or not each person planned to participate. An 
additional column was provided on the chart to show if letters of thanks were sent to the 
participants. 



IVIail the Letters of Invitation 

Letters of invitation should be sent to all 
potential participants at least one month before 
the date scheduled for the group rneeting together 
with a postcard for each person to return, A date 
should also he selected for the recipients to advise 
whether or not they will attend. The reply date 
should not be so close to the meeting date that you 
do not have enough time to send rennjnders or 
telephone the people who did not reply. 



Before nnailing the letters of invitation, check 
the different classes of postage and decide which 
one would be best for your mailing in terms of 
speed of delivery. 

Follow Up thi Piople Who Did Not 
Raturn the Postcards 

Use your control chart to deternnine which 
people did not return their postcards. Some follow- 
up activities may be needed to achieve the partici- 
pation desired. 
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Review the Data Coflection Materials for Data Procesiing 

Data collection materials completed by individuals and smiall groups during each group 
meeting should be reviewed for completeness. The examples provided below show the kind 
of information that could be noted on summary sheets covering your data collection 
materials. 



Individual Workihset 1 



Group Number 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


Number of 
Participants 


30 


30 


30 


90 


Worksheets 
Complete 


28 


26 


24 


78 


Worksheets 
Incomplete 


2 


2 


5 


9 


Total Submitted 


30 1 


28 


29 


87 



Group Problem List 1 


Group Number 


Complete 


Incomplete 


1 


^/ 




2 






3 






Totals 


2 


1 



The planning sheet on the following page can be used to record the following information 
for each activity listed: the staff members assigned, the target and completion dates, and 
any important notes. Before you begin to complete this planning sheet, make sure that you 
have the list of potential participants and sufficient copies of the group meeting materTals. 
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PLANNING SHEET 
Conducting a Group Meeting Survey 

Survey staff can use this planning sheet to racord names, dates, or notes rBlyterl to each 
activity involved in conducting a group meeting survey. 



Activity 


Personnel 
Assigned 


Target 

Date 


Completion 

Date 


Notes 


1. Select and train the per^ 
sonnel needed to conduct 
the meeting. 










2. Select a date and loca- 
tion for the group 
meeting. 










T HPt i 1 a rri An i tf^ r 1 r^n 
iJC L a 'liwilflUfiriU 

system. 










4, Mail the letters of 
invitation. 










5. Follow up the people who 
did not return the 
postcards. 










6. Conduct the group 
meeting. 










7, Review the data collection 
materials from each group 
meeting for data proces- 
sing. 










8. Send the participants a 
letter of thanks. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In completing Unit 5, your survey was conducted, and you now have the dcSta (in raw 
form) organized by community group. This unit describes a way of summarizing that data in 
order to prepare a data summary sheet for each question asked, and later to prepare a report 
on your survey. An example of such a summary sheet is presented below. 



EXAMPLE OF A DATA SUMMARY SHEET 



t)iif?s!!an Eijf h sluclcjnt in i\rmm suvun aricl night shouici hum formal instfiHMinfi in 
if'.fUlitU] 



Strongly 

n 



Afiruu 
□ 



DjsjjyrfrtJ 

□ 



Sirfjnyly 
DiH^Kiruff 

n 



Pffihi* Pln,is{M?xpicJ»n yjuir nnswnr hcHnw 



A. f)ntn SNfiiffuify fnr ihp Cicisod Qu(>siifi 





Group 1 (N 


-21b) 


Group 2 fN 


--200) 


R^sponsB CocIb (or 
Curegory Scn/a Vakw) 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Striinfjjy A(]r('f! 4 


68 


32 


57 


' 29 


Acjrfif/ 3 


98 


45 


120 


00 


DfsnyrfM? 2 


32 


15 


20 


10 


Stroncjly DiScK)fni] | 


15 


7 


3 


1 


Nn Rc»ifKjfisn 0 


2 


1 1 


0 


0 


Munii - 3.0 






Mnfio ^ 3.2 




B. Dm.) Stinirtinry Iru thn P\o\m 












Gioup HN- 


215) 


Grniip 2 {N = 


200) 


ResponsB Category 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


]. Teejcher cjuidnnco is 

ifTlpnrtfjnL 


105 


49 


120 


60 


clisciplin^) in reeifiinth 


82 




51) 


21 


3. Thn studeiiis should fifivf»soinn 


?] 


10 


19 


If) 



liirif] for lil)rHry rcKiclincj 
4. QthRr 



64 



Since the question in the foregoing example was 
in two parts, a closed question and an open-ended 
probe, the data for each part must be summarized 
separately. Data for two community groups are 
presented. Group 1 includes 215 people and Group 
2 includes 200 people. For the closed question, the 
response categories and codes (4 to 0) are listed in 
the left-hand columns. For each group, frequencies 
and percentages for each response are recorded. 
For e><ample, 68 people in Group 1 (32% of the 
group) checked Strongly Agree on the closed 
question, while only 57 people in Group 2 (29% of 
the group) choked the same response. Mean 
responses were also calculated for both groups: for 
Group 1, the mean (or average) response is 3,0 
(Agree) while the mean response for Group 2 is 3,2 
(between Agree and Strongly Agree but closer to 
Agree) , 

For the probe data-although there are no fixed 
response categories like those provided for the 
closed question— the responses can be grouped into 
the four categories listed in the left-hand column. 
Frequencies and percentages are recorded for both 
groups as before. 

To help you prepare data summary sheets for 
the questions asked in your survey, this unit 
provides general directions and examples organized 
into four steps which you may need to take: 

1. Assigning codes 

2. Coding responses 

3. Tabulating data 

4. Summarizing responses 

Note: Data can be processed by hand or desk 
calculator, or by computer If you have a large 
quantity of data, you may want to use a 
computer service. In any case, it might be useful 
to consult a data processing expert about the 
best way to tabulate your data. 



ASSIGMIMG CODES 

To facilitate data processing and summarizing, 
numerical codes should be assigned to each re^ 



sponse category for each question. The discussion 
below is divided into two sections^^one for closed 
questions and one for open-ended questions. 

Response to Closed Questions 

Closed questions provide sets of possible re^ 
sponses; therefore, the response categories are 
already established. When response categories are 
based on a continuous scale, code numbers should 
be assigned in such a way that the most positive 
response category is assigned the highest number, 
and the most negative response category, the 
lowest number - Highly Positive (5), Positive (4), 
Neutral (3), Negative (2), and Highly Negative (1)' 
These code numbers also represent values on a 
continuous scale. When response categories repre^ 
sent discrete responses, such as Ves (2), No (1), 
and Don't Know (0), the code numbers assigned 
cannot be related to the values on a continuous 
scale. 



Rtiponsei to Opin-Ended Quistions 

Unlike a closed question which provides a set of 
possible responses which can be coded immedi- 
ately, an open-ended question elicits a free re- 
sponse which may reflect the respondent's 
attitudes, opinions, or knowledge about any aspect 
of the topic involved. In order to process the data 
from open-ended questions, the responses to each 
question must be categorized and then coded. 

Categoriiing Responses 

Three guidelines for categorizing the responses 
to open-ended questions should be noted: 

1 . The categories should be derived from a single 
principle of classification: degree of impor- 
tance, type of activity, etc. 

2. The categories should be mutually eKclusive; 
it should not be possible to place a given 
response in more than onecategory* 

3. The categories should be exhaustive; that is, it 
should be possible to place every response 
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given in one of the categories established. To 
accomplish this it may be necessary to include 
a "catch-aH" category for each question. 

As you begin to tabulate your data, you may 
wish to modify the response categories originally 
established. Consider, for example, this open-ended 
question below: 

Name one extracurricular activity you would 
like to have Weston Elementary School provide 
for your child. 

Some of the answers to this question were: 



Field trips 

Baseball 

Bowling 

Arts and Crafts 

Ballet 

Swimming 

Girl Scouts 

Dramatics 

Music 

Gymnastics 
Band 

Recreational activities 
Boy Scouts 
Intramural sports 
Russian Club 
Ecolog/ Club 
Typing 
Painting 



Foreign languages 
Dramatics 
Badminton 
Tennis 

Indian Classical Dance 

Outside field trips 

Hobby Clubs 

Hiking 

Baseball 

Sports 

Music 

Sculpture 

Swimming 

Drama Club 

Music lessons 

Modern Dance Club 

Crocheting 

Career program 



By examining these responses, you can see that 
certain related activities could be grouped within a 
single response category. For example, if a group 
of r^ponses suggests activities associated generally 
with arts and crafts* one category could be 
established in that area. Another category might 
include responses related to athletic activities. 

The categories established for the responses 
listed above could be: arts and crafts, dance, 
dramatics, musical activities, indoor athletics, out- 
door athletics, foreign languages, and other. The 
"other" category would be used for those few 
responses which could not be related to one of the 
more specific categories. 



If some specific activities were mentioned more 
frequently than others, however, they could be 
listed as separate categories. For instance, if a large 
number of the responses in the ''arts and crafts" 
category were "painting" and "crocheting/' those 
activities could be established as categories separate 
from "other arts and crafts/' In the same way, 
''baseball" could be separated from ''other outdoor 
athletics" as a single category, If those changes 
were made, the following categories could be used 
for the responses given: 

1. Painting 

2. Crocheting 

3. Other arts and crafts 

4. Dance 

5. Dramatics 

6. Foreign languages 

7. Indoor athletics 

8. Musical activities 

9. Baseball 

10. Other outdoor activities 

11. Other 

Although in the example given above respon- 
dents simply listed discrete activities they thought 
the school might provide for students, some 
open-ended questions elicit responses which can be 
related to a continuous scale. Such responses can 
be categorized in a similar way. For example, when 
categorizing respondents' opinions— about their 
children's busing schedule, for instance— responses 
could be assigned to one of the following three 
categories: Positive, Negative, or NeutraL An ex- 
ample of responses categorized in this way is 
presented on the following page. 



Actual Response 

"Quite satisfactory/' 

"Could be a lot better/' 

"It's rather 
inconvenient." 

"Sometimes it's good, 
sometimes it's bad/' 

"My children have no 
trouble with the schedule. 

I4h 



Category Assigned 
Positive 
Negative 
Negative 

Neutral 

Positive 
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As a rule of thumb, it is suggested that staff 
members read at least 10% of all responses to a 
given question, in order to group related responses 
together to form response categories. Often it is 
wise to have the staff who are categorizing the 
responses to open-ended questions discuss the 
definition of each category. The selection of 
response categories to be used should be made by 
more than one person. 

Assigning Code Numbers to the 
Response Citegorlai 

After all response categories have been estab= 
lished, a code number should be assigned to each. 
When response categories are based on a con- 
tinuous scale, codes should be assigned in such a 
way that the most positive response category is 
assigned the highest number, and the most negative 
response category, the lowest number: Highly 
Positive (5), Postive (4), Neutral (3), Negative (2), 
and Highly Negative (1); these code numbers also 
represent values on a continuous scale. When 
response categories represent discrete responses, 
such as Mathematics (1), Language Arts, (2), Social 
Studies (3), and Other (4), the code numbers 
assigned cannot be related to the values on a 
continuous scale. 

CODING RESPONSES 

Each staff member who is involved in data 
processing should be provided with a master code 
sheet showing all response categories for each 
question and the code numbers assigned to each of 
those response categories. Using these code sheets, 
the staff should together try to apply the codes to 
a selection of responses. Differences in the assign- 
ment of code numbers to various responses can 



then be discussed. This procedure should be used 
until all staff members involved in coding con- 
sistently assign the same codes to the same 
responses. Then they can proceed to code the 
remaining responses. 

Where multiple responses are given for one 
question, it is often appropriate to assign a code 
number to each response. Instructions on the 
master code sheet should cover these situations. 
Sometimes it may prove necessary to revise the 
master code sheet. In this case, alt staff members 
should be informed of any revisions. An example 
of coding multiple responses for one question is 
given below. 

Question: Check the three most important learn- 
ing areas listed below, 

Reading 
_____ Arithmetic 
______ Writing 

Spelling 

Language Arts 

Art 

Music 

_____ Physical Education 
_____ Science 
_____ Social Studies 

You should code the listed learning areas from 1 
to 10 and list the response categories with their 
codes for this particular question on the master 
code sheet. The data processing staff should also be 
informed that three responses, rather than one, are 
expected for this question. 
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TABULATING DATA 

When the responses to all questions by each respondent fronn each community group 
have been coded, the responses can be submitted by code number on a data record sheet 
like the one shown below. Note; If the data are to be processed by computer, the data 
should be sunnmarized on sheets provided by the data processing service being used. 




In the above e^cample, each respondent In this 
community group is identified by a code number 
in the left-^hand column. These nunnbers should be 
the same as the numbers assigned to the respon- 
dents in Unit 5, Questions are identified by the 
numbers across the top of the sheet. This sheet was 
filled out by entering the code number assigned to 
the response given by each respondent to each 
question. This can be most easily accomplished by 



entering the code numbers for each respondent's 
responses across the sheet. In the example, respon- 
dent 001 gave responses assigned the code numbers 
of 5, 3, 4, 4, 5, 2, , . , Where the respondent did 
not answer a question, NR (no response) was 
entered, and where the respondent's answer was 
illegible or ambiguous, m^ X vvas entered. Note that 
as illustrated by the example a data record sheet 
should be prepared for each community group. 
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SUMMARIZING RESPONSES 

Using the data record sheets, your next task is to 
summarize the responses of each community group 
to each question In a data summary sheet similar to 
the one at the beginning of this unit. There are two 
general ways of summarizing responses; preparing a 
frequency table, or calculating a summary statistic 
(percentages, means or modes). 

Preparing a Frequency Table 

Frequency is the total number of people who 
gave a particular response (or whose responses fall 
into a particular response category) to a question. 
A frequency table can be used to display the 



complete range of responses given to a particular 
question and the number of respondents who gave 
each response. 

A frequency table could be constructed for each 
community group, To prepare a frequency table, 
first list the response categories. Then, referring to 
your data record sheet, count the number of 
respondents who gave each response. For e><ample. 
assume that the data tabulated for the first 
question on the data record sheet on page 6^7 were 
responses to the statement ''Middle school children 
should be expected to do homework for one hour 
each Khool night'' where the following response 
categories were supplied: Strongly Agree (5), Agree 
(4), Neutral (3), Disagree (2), and Strongly Dis= 
agree (1), The frequency distribution for responses 
to this question could appear as follov\^. 



EXAMPLE OF A FREQUENCY TABLE 



Question 1 ; Middle school children should be expected to 


do homework for one hour each school night: 


Response Category 


Frequency 


Strongly agree 


36 


Agree 


70 


Neutral 


54 


Disagree 


20 


Strongly Disagree 


0 


No Response 


20 


Unclear Response 


0 



A frequency table can also be presented as a histogram or bar graph as shown on the fol- 
lowing page. Note: A histogram is optional here, but it may help you to present your data 
later. 



EXAMPLE OF A HISTOGRAM 



Question 1 : Middle school children should be expected to do 
homework for one hour each school night, 

^ Strongly Agree 
§5 Agree 

OP ■ — I ' 

Q Neutral 

I Disagree 

§. Strongly Disagree 

QC No Response 

Unclear Response 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 io 90 ^0 
Rfisponse Frequency 

Ciloulating Summafy Statistics 

Another way to sumnnarize responses to a question by members of one community 
group is to calculate a sunnmary statistic. Many types of statistics are available, but three of 
the most useful are discussed below. 

Parcentigfls 

Often the figures in a frequency table are converted to percentages t^^ indicate the 
proportion of the group which gave a particular response to a certain question. 

A percentage is calculated by dividing the frequency for each response category by the 
total number of responses and multiplying the result by 100, In the foregoing example there 
were 200 responses, so each figure in the Frequency column would be divided by 200 and 
then multiplied by 100, A frequency table with percentages would be as follows: 

EXAIVIPLE OF A FREQUENCY TABLE WITH PERCENTAGES 



Question 1 : Middle school children should be expected to do homework 
for one hour each school night; 



Response Category 


Frequency 


% 


Strongly Agree 


36 


18 


Agree 


70 


35 


Neutral 


54 


27 


Disagree 


20 


10 


Strongly Disagree 


0 




No Resporise 


20 


10 




200 


100% 
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It is usually considered "good" practice to avuicj 
using percentages for small totals. For instance, if 
two out of ten respondents suggested that they 
approved of something, it is improper to say that 
20 percent approved because using percentages 
implies at least 100 responses. On the other hand, 
if 200 out of 1,000 approved, it is quite proper to 
say that 20 percent approved. 

It is usually unnecessary to show fractional 
percentages. For example, rounding 33,3 percent 
to 33 percent is quite acceptable, while reporting 
this result as 33.3 percent may imply greater 
precision than the data warrant. Due to rounding, 
however, the percentages for some frequency 
distributions may total 99 percent or 101 percent. 
Although this presents no problem, if you would 
prefer to have a set of percentages total 100 
percent, one or more of the individual percentages 
can be "forced." To "force/' round the unrounded 
percentage closest to ,5 up or down, as necessary 
to get a sum of 100 percent. Fore example, 64,4 
would ordinarily be rounded to 64 percent, but if 
the sum of the percentages is only 99 percent, 64.4 
could be rounded to 65 percent to provide a sum 
of 100 percent. 



Mean 



responses is used to indicate the typical response of 
a group to a question (or group of questions). It 
indicates what the group tends to feel about a 
question when the responses are "averaged out," 

If the mean of a set of responses is to be 
computed, the response categories must be related 
to a continuous scale (extent of agreement or 
extent of importance) that indicates a gradual 
increase or decrease from one response category to 
the next. When response categories cannot be 
related to a scale (yes/no/don't know, or language 
arts/mathematics/science/social studies), the mean 
should not be used. Instead, report the category 
with the greatest number of responses and the 
percentage of people who gave that response. 

As shown in the example below, the mean can 
easily be calculated from the figures in a frequency 
table, like the example on page 6=9, The fre- 
quency distribution from that example is repeated 
in the example below with a third column in which 
the product of the scale value and the frequency is 
entered for each response category. The category 
"No Response" is not on the scale and, therefore, Is 
not included in the calculation of the mean. The 
products in the third column (Scale Value x 
Frequency) are then summed and that sum is 
divided by the sum of the frequency column less 
the nunnber of responses in the "No Response" 
category. The result is the mean. 



The ''mean" or "average" response of a set of 

EXAMPLE OF CALCULATING THE MEAN FROM THE FREQUENCY 



QuRStion 1 : Middle school children should be expected to do homawork for ona 
hour each school nigh I; 



ResponsB Category 


Scale Value 


Fr&quBncy 


Scale Value x Fregu&ncy 


Strongly Agree 


(b) 


36 


180 


Agree 


(4) 


70 


280 


Neutral 


(3) 


54 


162 


Disagree 


(2) 


20 


40 


Strongly Disagree 


ID 


0 


0 


No Response 




20 


N/A 



200 (less 20 is 
180) 

Mean » 180 JWT = 3,68 (which can be rounded to 3,7) 
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Mode 

The mode of a set of responses is used to 
indicate the most frequent or typical response of a 
group to a question (or group of questions). It is 
the response that nnore people gave than any other. 

The nnodal category for the frequency distribu- 
tion in the foregoing eKample is ''Agree/' since 
more respondents selected that single response 
than any other. Selecting a modal category is a 
little simpler than calculating the modal value. 
Consider the frequency distribution Indicated 
below. 



Years of Residence 


Number of 


in the Community 


Families 


0= 5 


20 


6-10 


40 


1M5 


120 


16-20 


80 


21 or more 


35 




295 



In this case the modal category is 11-15. What Is 
the value of the mode? It is clear that the mode is 
somewhere within the category with the greatest 
frequency; further, it should be closer to the upper 
limit of that category than to the lower limit 
because 80 families are in the next higher category 
while only 40 families are in the mxx lower 
category. 

The calculation of the mode is made by taking 
the lower limit of the modal category (11) and 
going 80/40+80 of the *^ay through the interval 
(i.e., 5 years). That is, 11 years + 80/120 x 5 years 
- 11 years + 3-1/3- 14=1/3 years. 



Following the instructions in this unit, prepare data 
mjmmary ^B&ts far alt of the quBStions asked in your 
wrv&y. (R&f&r to the ex&mplB of b data summary sheet on 
page 63J 



Unit 7 

Interpreting the Data and Preparing a Report 
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INTRODUCTION 



This unit is designed to help you (1) interpret the summarized data, and (2) report the 
results of your survey. In the first section, procedures are presented for examining the 
meaning of the frequencies, percentages, and other statistics calculated in completing Unit 
6, In the second section, suggestions and examples are provided for organising and 
presenting the results of your survey in a written report to appropriate school district 
authorities and to the connmunity, 

iMTERPRETIfSIG THE RESULTS OF A COMIVIUNlTY SURVEY 

This section describes three ways of interpreting the data from a community survey The 
way data are interpreted depends not only on the data and the way they were collected, but 
also on the values and perceptions of the interpreter. Therefore, the interpretation of 
community survey data must be viewed as a process of preparing survey statements which 
allow the reader the freedom to infer the implications of the data for school decisions and 
plans. Using this approach, it is possible to interpret survey data in three ways: 

Interpretation 1: For each question, write a simple summary statement describing the 
response of Bach community group. The statement should specifically mention thestatistic 
(percentage, frequency, mean, or mode) which best describes that response. 

EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION ONE 



Data Summary for Question 1 



Emphasr^ing ihfi importance of responsible citizenship should be a program goal for 
Our schooL 

(1) In favor (2) Not in favor (3) Not sure 

COMMUNITV GROUP 



Response Categories 

(1 ) In favor 

(2) Not in favor 

(3) Not sure 

Total 




Interpretation 

« Seventy percent of the parents of Hill School studcn ts stated that they were in favor 
of responsible Citizenship as a school program goaL Twenty percent vvGrc not m favor 
of the goal, and ten percent were unsure, 

• SiKty^seven percent of the parents of Smith School students stntecj that they were in 
favor of this goal. Twenty percent were not m favor of this goal, and thirteen percent 
were unsure, 



Interpretation 2: If more than one connnnunitv group responded to a question, decide 
whether or not their responses are similar enough to be combined. If the responses are 
sirnilar, consider combining the responses into a new table, and prepare a summary 
statennent describing the combined responses. In such a summary, be sure to highlight any 
differences in the esponses of the separate groups. 

In the foregoi .g example the responses of the parents of Hill School and Smith School 
students to Question 1 were similar, differing by only a few percentage points; therefore, 
the responses of the two groups could be combined. 



EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION TWO 



Data Summary for Question 1 



1. Emphesizing the Importance of responsible citizenship should be a program goal for 
our schooh 

(1) In favor (2) Not in favor (3) Not sure 



Hill School Smith School Both Schools 



Response Categories 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


(1) In favor 


70 


70 


134 


67 


204 


68 


(2) Not in favor 


20 


20 


40 


20 


60 


20 


(3) Not sure 


10 


10 


26 


13 


36 


12 


Total 


100 


1 00% 


200 


100% 


300 


100% 



Interpretation: 

• Sixty-eight percent of the parents of Hill and Smith School students were in favor of 
responsibia citizenship as a school program goaL Twenty percent were not in favor of 
this goal, and twelve percent were unsure. 



[nlerpretation 3: If more than one question was asked on a specific topic or subtopic, 
decide whether or not the responses to those quoslions should be consicjered logether. If 
you conclude that the questions on one topic or subtopic should be considerfid logether, 
prepare summary statements which clarify the relationship between the responses to those 
questions and suggest how those responses support a generfjl conclusion or interpretation. 

Two ;uostions whicfi the parents of Hill and Smith School students were asked in the 
survey described in the foregoing examples-Questicin 1 (a closed question) and Question 5 
(an open^ended question)--were on the topic of citizenship. The responses to these two 
quesf:ions are presented below: 



BXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION THREE 



Data Sumnnary for Question 1 



L Emphasizing the importance of re- 
sponsible citizenship should be a pro- 
grafn goal for our school. 

Both Schools 



Data Summary for Question 5 



5. Name the one school problem which 
you believe should receive the most 
attention. 

Both Schoo/s 



Respanse Category 


Frequency 


% 


Response Category 1 


frequency 


% 


In favor 


204 


68 


Truancy 


53 


18 


Not in favor 


60 


20 


Contempt of authority 


30 


10 


Not s life 


36 


12 


Peer figfits 


68 


23 


Total 


300 


100% 


Vandal ism 


20 


7 








Low achievement 


40 


13 








scores 












Threats of a teachers' 


29 


9 








strike 












No response 


60 


20 






1 


Total 


3O0 


100% 



Interp rotation; 

• In response to Question l,a majority of the paretns (68%) favored responsible citizen^ 
ship as a school program goal. In response to Question 5, a majority of the parents 
(589o) cited problems related to citizenship (e.g,, truancy, contempt of authority, peer 
f igh ts, vandalism). Together, these responses suggest that the parents feel that the 
schools have a responsibility to emphasize responsible citizenship and that the schools 
nnay^not be succeeding. 
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REPORTINa THE RESULTS 



With the interpretations prQpar«d for each question ancj/or for each topic, you arc now 
ready to prepare a summary report. The basic material for your report has realiy been 
completed-- the data summary sheet and the interpretation for each question. Basically, 
preparing a report requires the preparation of an introduction, a bric^f descriptic3n of the 
proceduras foilowed in the survey, a logical organisation of the data sumfinary sheets and 
interpretations under appropriate headings, and the preparation of a summary of tha results. 
Thus, a report is generally organised into four parts: introduction, procodures, results, and 
summary. 'For long reports, an abstract may also be prepared. The rennaindef of this sGction 
briefly describes the four parts of a report and provides exarnples. 

Introduction 

The introduction provides an overview of the survey: why the survey was conducted, 
the issue of interest, and the community groups involved. Basically, it summarizes the 
information set forth in the purpose statement prepared in completing Unit 1. 



EXAMPLE OF AN INTRODUCTION 



During the 1975^76 school year, the Piedmont School District conducted a 
community survey. The purpose of this survey was to assess student curriculum needs 
in two schools (the Hill School and the Smith School) as perceived by the parents of 
6th, 7th, and 8th grade students. 



ProcedurRi 

This snctinn describns how tiie mrvey wm plnnnerl nncl cDnducted find hiohliglits the key 
deciBions mada in carrying oiit the ajrvey (Units 2 thrDuQh 7) tind tho rmsom for those 
dftcisions. For excjrnplo; 

# which ckittj collucnr^n rrielhod wns used, and why (Unit 3) 

• wero sarriplns drfiwn; if so, how ond why (Unit 3) 
@ what datti cnllection terinls wero used (Unit 4) 
0 how was thesi)r\/t3y cDncJtJciDd (Unit 5) 

^ Ijow wnru ihu data aumrnari/ed and ifitorprcHcd (Ufiits 6 and 7) 



EXAMPLE OF PROCEDURES 

A task force including three community memtaers and four teachers (two from the 
Hill School and two from the Smith School) was formed in early October 1975, Since 
the parents of 6th, 7th, and 8th grade students in both schools (around 20Oeach) had 
shown great interest in schookelated projects and activities, the t^^sk force decided 
that a questionnaire could be used to elicit the parents' opinions on student curriculum 
needs. At the same tinne, the task force decided to include every eligible parent (396) 
in the survey: therefore, no samples were drawn, 

A two^page questionnaire consisting largely of dosed questions was developGd by 
the task force and mailed to the parents in January 1976. About 73 percent of the 
parents completed and returned the questionnaire. Two members of the task force 
summarized the data and prepared a summary statement for each question on the 
questionaire. 



Results 



The longest secticin of the report presents a data summary sheet for every question 
asked and/or topic raised. This section usually begins with an overview of how the section is 
organized; then the data summary sheets are presented together with any interpretative 
statements. 



EXAMPLE OF RESULTS 



Since it is important for the staff of both schools to know how the parents of each school 
responded, the data were summarized by question and by schooL 



* # * # # 



Question 4: Every student should receive formal classroom reading instruction in grades 
6, 7, and 8. (Check one.) 



Yes □ 
Response Category 

Yes 
No 

Unsure 



No □ 
Hifl School 



Unsure □ 



Smith School 



Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


92 


63 


42 


30 


16 


n 


52 


37 


38 


26 


48 


33 


146 


1 00% 


142 


100% 



The bar graph below illustrates another way of presenting the summarizBd data. 



c: 

& 
f 



a- 



65 
60 
55 
50 
45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 



m 



Unsure No Yes 

Response Cat^ories y 



Key 

{liisi} Hill School 
Smith School 



7-9 



Sixty-thrc^e percent of the parents of ihe Hill School students bolifive thai formal 
classroom reading instruction should be providBcJ in grades 6, 7, and 8. Allhouyh 
twenty-six percent were unsure about this question, the majority opinion would not 
change even if al! of the unsure respondents were to respond in the nefjative upon a 
second polling, 

f^io summary statennent can be written for the parents of Srnith Scliool students 
regarding formal classroom reading instruction in grades 6, 7. and 8, since their 
responses were rather evenly divided. Like the parents of the Hill School students, a 
r J t h (J r i d r cje p er c en la ge ( 3 3% ) of r h ese parent s vva s u ns u r e , 
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Note that in the foregoing example, a brief introductory statemont is followed by the 
question, the data summary, a bar graph, and several summary statements on the results. 

Summary 

The final section is a summary of survey results. Usually, this summary is presented in 
several short paragraphs. Sometimes a survey group uses this summary to discuss the 
irTipHcations of the survey or to make recommendations; both of these approaches to the 
summary, however, allow surve^y staff members to stray from the data and risk imposing 
their personal biases on the data. More commonly, the summary simply presents the major 
results of the survey. 



EXAMPLE OF ASUIVIIVIARY 



The majority of the parents of fHill School students feel that formal instruction in 
basic skills should be provided, Since no similar agreement was found among the 
parents of Smith School students, we plan to question this group further through a 
series of personal interviews. 



1 



FoU owing the inBtructions in tiiis unit prepBre 
Ajmmary statement on the data collected for all 
^ ^our survey questions. The ^Jtvey report may then be 
Completed. 



Appendix A 
Compiling a Master List 
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COMPILING A MASTER LIST 



A master list is a complete list of the names, addresses, and telephone numbers (if 
necessary and available) of all eligible members of each community group identified in your 
pu rpose s ta teme n t , 

The master list is needed at certain points in the survey process: 

^ When you plan the survey, the nnaster list will provide information about the size of 
each community group and a basis for drawing a sample if sampling is desired (Unit 
3). 

® The master list is also needed when the survey is being conducted to set up a control 
chart and to contact potential rGspondents (Unit 5), 

To compile a master list, you should follow the steps outlined below: 

1 . Obtain any available lists for each community group, 

2. If lists are available, make sure that they are current and complete. If necessary, 
update them, 

3. If current lists are not available, refer to the sources listed below to create the lists 
you need, 

4. If more than one community group is included in your survey, check the names 
listed to see that no name appears on more than one list. If some names appear on 
several lists, the staff should determine on which list each duplicated name should 
appear. 

Sou rats of Lists 

Most schools have parent lists available. If your survey involves other community 
groups, some of the sources listed below nnight be helpfuL 

Telephone directory 

Chamber of Commerce records 

City planning offices and health departments 

PTA lists 

Voter registration lists 

Although these sources are helpful, they are rarely complete. Telephone directories 
exclude people with unlisted numbers, people without phones, and new residents. Voter 
registration lists exclude most new residents and all non-voters. If you are using any of the 
sources listed above, survey staff may need to take time to update them so that you will be 
using the most recen t and complete lists possible. 



PLANNING SHEET 
A Master List 



Below is a suggested format you may wish to use or adapt when compiling your master 
lists. The "Motes" column can be used to record information related to specific respondenta 
while the survey is being conducted (refer to the control charts in Unit 5). 



School; 

Comnriunity Group: 

Number of Eligible Group Members: 


Name and Address 


Phone 


Notes 



















































Appendix B 
Drawing a Sample 
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INTRODUCTIOISI 

It is difficult to obtejin a sample perfectly 
representative of a population. However, for our 
purposes a sample can be drawn which will 
sufficiently reflect the characteristics of a given 
connrriunity group pruviciing the informr3tion you 
need , 

During thn process of yamplfng, hovvevfer, bias 
may occur when samples are prM-iuced that reflect 
certain characteristics toagruoi .i uxlent than does 
the tcDial population. When the sampling technique 
is unbiased, you can confidently make inferences 
about the population group on the basis of 
responses from the pnople inclLjded in the sample. 

Sampling can somatime be a complex process. 
This appendix is designed to introduce you to the 
kinds of concerns a sampling specialist might have* 
giving you some basis for an intelligent appreciation 
of the considerations involved. Vou may want to 
consider seeking the help of a sampling specialist in 
your project. 

This appendix is organized into three sections; 
the first discusses the question of sample size, the 
second describes four sampling techniques and 
presents a chart summarizing the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, and the third is a planning 
sheet which can be used to present the sample 
drawn, A bibliography at the end of this appendix 
lists some reference nnaterials, 

SIZE OFSAA/IPLE 

As a tjeneral rule of thumb, you will want to 
have approximately 50 people from each com- 
munity group respond to your survey. To be sure 
of having 50 respondents, you will neao to mail 
questionnaires to considerably more than 50 
people. To estimate the size of this group (i.e., the 
size of the sample), consider the typical response 
rates discussed below. 

For example, a welhconducted mail survey 
should result in the return of 30 percent to 35 
Dercent of the questionnaires sent out. A welh 
conducted survey dealing with a very important 
issue niay result in the return of 50 percent to 60 
Dercent of the mail questionnaires. 
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Using the tab In below, you can ostimate the size 
of the sample you need to draw to have approxi- 
mately 50 mail questionnairos returned. 



Response 
RatR 


Sij-ti of Sompie lo 
Obtain Appr'OKirnately 
50 Respondents 


i :J'Ki 


500 


20% 
30% 


250 
167 


40% 


125 


50% 


100 


60% 


83 



PBOBABILITY SAMPLING TECHNIQUES 

In order to choose the specific respondents 
(persons or families) to be included in a sample, a 
technique known as probability sampling can be 
used. In probability sampling, (1) tfie process for 
selecting respondents is not left to the judgment or 
convenience of the investigator and (2) the 
probability that a given respondent will be in- 
cluded in the sample is known, 

Nurnerous probability sampling techniques can 
be used. Four of the most common of these 
techniques are briefly discussed here in terms of 
method, advantac , and disadvantages. The four 
techniques are: 

^ SirTiple random sampling 

® Systerriatic sampling 

® Cluster sampling 

® Stratified sampling 

Simple Random Teiting 

Suppose that you are interested in a population 
of 1000 peoplQ and want toseleci 100 of thenn for 
a sample. In this case, the sampling unit is the 
individual.: You could make a list of the 10O0 
people, put each parson's name on a separate piece 
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of paper, fold it, and drop it into a large bowLThGn 
you could shake the bowl, draw a name, shake the 
bowl again, draw another name, and so on until 
you had the desired number of names, The bowl 
must be shaken before each name is drawn so that 
each person's name has the same chance of being 
chosen. 

In practice, a listing of eligible respondents is 
used \n place of a bowl. You should not select a 
group of names from one part of the list for if you 
do it is possible that all of the names selected 
would have some important characteristic in 
common (for instance, evervone on the list whose 
last name is Smith). This miyht result in a biased 
sample duo to a disproportionately high number of 
Stniths. 

Suppose you prepared a list of the 1000 people 
in the population group and assigned a number to 
each of the people on the list. You then consulted 
a table of random numbers and selected 100 
people from the 1000 available, including only the 
people whose assigned numbers were selected. For 
example, a table of random numbers might appear 
as below: 



53003 


78803 


47009 


68555 


10122 


24890 



The basic idea behind the construction of the 
table is that if the first digit is "5" the probability 
that the next digit is any number from "0" to '*9" 
is equal to 1 in 10, Each arrangement of digits, 
then, has an equal chance of appearing in any given 
position in the random number table. The table 
can be used to select sets of digits going, for 
instance, across rows, down columns, or back- 
wards. If you assigned numbers to each of the 
1000 names on your list, the numbers would range 
fronn "GOO'* to "999/^ Then you would read three 
digit numbers from the table and select the 



norrosponding narnas from your list for inclusion in 
the sample. 

In order to use the table in this way, you must 
use the master list which includes the names of all 
1000 members of a specific community group and 
assign a three digit number to each name. For 
instance, the first names on an alphabeiical list of 
one thousand names might appear as follows: 

000 A, Adams 

001 J. Adams 

002 Stacey Adams 

003 Paul Baanach 

004 Shelley Blanshard 

005 Conrad Cromby 

006 Hilda Dartmoor 

007 Harry Dinsnnoor 

008 Gertrude Ditworlh 
000 Harold Ellsworth 



999 Bert Zankard 

Refer to the table on the left: The first set of three 
digiis is 530, The name corresponding to the 
number 530 on your master list should be recorded 
on a separate list of the people to be included in 
the sample. Moving one digit to the right, the next 
number of 300; then 003 (Paul Baanach), 037, 
378, and so on. When using the table, if the same 
number appears twice, the corresponding name 
should not be salected a second time. This process 
would be continued until 100 different names (or 
the number required for your sample) have been 
selected. 

One of the primary advantages of simple random 
sampling is that it is easy to understand. Tables of 
random numbers can be located in texts such as 
Tables for Stst/st/cfans which is listed in the 
bibliography. 

One disadvantage of ainnple random sampling is 
that the actual names drawn may not provide a 
sample which is representative of the population in 
all respects, Suppose, for e)(ample, tfiat 20 percent 
of the entire population were college graduates. It 
would be possible, although unlikely, to select the 
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dasired number of people for a sample without 
selcctmcj a single collegG graduate. It would also be 
possible to select a sampiG which proporlionately 
contains too many college graduates. Whether the 
representation of college graduates in important or 
not depends, of course, on the purpose of your 
survey. 

Although the simple random sampling technique 
is statistically bias=free. it will not necessariiy 
provide B sample which is representative of 
total population. Just due to randomness you 
could get under or over representation of certain 
characteristics in your sannple. Of course, any 
inferences formed about a population on the basis 
of such a sample might also be subject to error. We 
caM this kind of error "sampling error'* (as distinct 
from bias). One way to reduce sampling error is to 
increase the size of your sample. 

The key information requirement for simple 
random sampling is a complete li^-t of all eligible 
respondents. 

Systematio Sampling 

Strictly speaking, systematic sampling is not a 
probability sampling method, like the others listed 
in this section. Yet it is easy to understand and, in 
practice, easier to carry out than simple random 
sampling. For this reason a systematic sampling 
approach is often used in actual practice. Again, 
suppose you want to select 100 people for a 
sample from a population of 1000 people. Using a 
systematic sampling procedure, you could divide 
1000 by 100 obtaining 10 for your sampling 
intervaL Every tenth name on the list of eligible 
respondents would then be selected for the sample. 
If you want your sample to include 100 individuals 
from a population of 500, the interval size is 
calculated by dividing 500 by 100 which gives you 
an interval size of 5, If the interval si^e is 5, you 
would select one name at random from among the 
first five names on your master list as your starting 
point; if the interval size is 10, you would select a 
name from among the first ten names on the list as 
your starting point. You would record every name 
appearing at the appropriate interval on your list as 
a name to be included in thcj sample. 

o 
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IF your procedures are applied correctly, you 
shoulfi be riearing the end of the list when you 
have selected the desired number of people for 
your sample. If you are not or if you reach the end 
of the list without drawing the number of indi= 
viduals desired, you have made a procedural 
mistake which can be easily corrected. 

It is easier to draw a systematic sample than a 
random sample because you are not required to 
look up numbers from a table of random numbers 
to select each respondent. Systematic sampling, 
like random sampling, however, requires a com= 
plete master list of eligible respondents. Sometimes 
the list of eligible respondents rnay contain an 
order in the listing of names that is correlated with 
the information that you are seeking; when this is 
the case, the method is biased.. An example of such 
an arrangement in the list would be a situation in 
which households are listed by street address. If 
the number of houses on each block is the same it 
is possible to select too many or too few corner 
houses. Even so, systematic samples are frequently 
drawn by eKperienced people. 

Clurter Sampling 

As noted previously, a master list is needed if 
sirTiple random or systematic sampling procedures 
are to be used. Often no accurate list is ava;lable. 
In this instance, cluster sampling provides a com^ 
promise technique which will enable you lo work 
with clusters of individuals. Suppose that you do 
not have an accurate population list to use in 
dravving a sample of 100 people from an area of 
the city with about 5,0CO people, but that you do 
have a list of the city blocks in which they live. 
You could choose city blocks (dusters of indi^ 
viduals) at random and then choose, randomly or 
systematically, the desired number of liouseholds 
from each cluster (city block) selected. 

One disadvantage of this technique is that bias is 
almost impossible to avoid. Using the example of 
choosing city blocks, it is well known that people's 
attitudes within a small geographic area are cor- 
reiatad, Depending upon the information needed, 
the residents of a given city block will often 
respond in similar ways to the same questions. 
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Also, when city blocks are used as clusters, there is 
a good possibility that particular subpopulations 
will be over or under represented. For examplcj, by 
^electing sorrne city blocks and excluding others, 
people from a specific income group might be 
inadequafely represented or even omitted. As a 
consequence, if cluster sampling procedures are 
used, a larger sarnple is needed to keep sampling 
error at tolerable leveh^ for the inferences to be 
madr^ than would be needed if simple random 
scirnpling procedures were used. In short, clustering 
prodiices greater sampling errors than simple 
random sampling does: however, ciustering is often 
one of the few available means which can be used 
to Stilect the individuals to be included in a sample. 

Stratifiid Sampling 

Although the object in sampling is to reflect a 
total population in miniature, all of the sampling 
procedures previously discussed involve some risk 
that the sample selected may contain a dispro- 
portionate number of people from a particular 
subpQpulation, 

Suppose a school district is conducting a project 
to learn what community support exists for closing 
several school buildings due to decreased enrolh 
ment. It is believed that the responses from various 
population groups will be closely correlated with 
certain characteristics or variables. Families with 
childron currently enrolled may oppose closing any 
schools. Their opinions might also vary depending 
upon which schools are to be closed. Families with 
children at rend mg a neighborhood school may 
oppose decisions which necessitate transporting 
their children across town. People whose children 
are grown or those without children may favor any 
district measures which might reduce their current 
tiix burden. The responses of people without 
children may also vary in terms of how close they 
live to the schools involved. Those who live near a 
school scheduled for closing may support the 
decision because they would like to eliminate the 
cornnnotion students may create in their neighbor- 
hood. People who live near the schools to which 
students would be transported may oppose closing 
Sonne schools due to the increased traffic that 
decision might create in their area. Thus, variables 
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such as having children in school, the schools 
involved, and proximity to the buildings affected 
might be important in a survey of this kind. You 
should not use a aampling procedure which might 
ornit people in the categories described above; nor 
should you use a procedure which might include a 
disproportionate number of people from some of 
these population groups. In a case like this, you 
would not want to risk using u nirnplo random 
sampling procedure; rather, you would use 3 
deliberate sampling technique-stratitied samph 
ing=-which would provide a sample composed of 
the various subpopulations which are expected to 
have different perspectives on specific questions. 

One word of caution: Stratified sampling is not 
intended to provide a sample which exactly reflects 
the population, since this would be a highly 
unlikely accomplishment. You should not expect 
to be able to develop a sample containing, propor^ 
tionately, the same number of males, females, 
school age children, taxpayers, college graduates, 
people with Irish surnames, brown-eyed indi- 
viduals, etc., as the total population contains. What 
you should try to do is to identify those few 
characteristics or attributes which you expect to be 
correlated with the information being collected 
and stratify the sample on the basis of those 
characteristics. 

With a stratified sampling procedure, therefore, 
the population is divided into subpopulations on 
the basis of one or more variables wiich are 
believed to be correlated with the information 
being collected. Each group or stratum would 
require a sample large enough to provide approxi- 
mately 50 completed responses. Respondents may 
then be selected from each subpopulation or 
stratum by simple random sampling or systematic 
sampling methods. 

Although a stratified sampling technique is a 
little more difficult to design and more e><pensive 
to use (only a few variables, then, should be used 
when stratifying the population), it will provide 
samples that answer questions about those varia- 
bles which might influence responses and, there- 
fore, be imporant to decision makers. Keep in 
mind, however, that each subpopulation must be 
very carefully defined. 



SUMMARY 
Probability Sampling Techniques 



Sampling Technique 
Stmole Random: T\n) prnhch 

iMllI V f )f Sf?ifM:||fHl is ,aU\Q 
.inH for nynry ponSllilfMjrOf if) 

ifi!} ()\ Hhqibifi rnsponcifinls. 



Advantages 



Systematic: Xhe znmpUnt] 
iriff/rv.il IS (jelf}rm[fU!fJ hy 
flivjfiinq thu niirnbaf cjf 
nfKJpIn to tan included in 
ihu s<jmple into (ha tnt;il 
nurnbur of u| iqibin 
rfiSpondents. 

CfusWr: Thtj sdrnplfj i^; hasod 
iipon citistnrs of fHigibfn rfh 
spfjndfin rs. OnCfi clusters arn 
50U?cied, simple rfindorn 
s<ifnplifu| or syHtsm^ric sam 
phHi] nifMlincIs cjrf* usud. 



Stmifiecf: itm saniple is 
fjfnwn from suhpcjpiilntinns 
which rirn tloiofrnined on the 
bfjsi!5 f)f chnrnctnristics bf> 
lievfKj tn b« correlated \A/[th 
tlui infiHrntition bfjtnc] 
CDllf^ctnci. 



Bnsifir fjfifJ lohs ! irno^ 
cunsijftiing to wm ihm 
Hirriplc; rfindum s^jmpling. 



Clijsrer sarnpiing is i\ good 
Inchniqun to use if no corri^ 
pleto list of ihfj populatim i 
tWoilabiB. CiiistGr samplirig 
IS espGcmlly appropriarc 
when used in conjunction 
with othor saf 'plincj pro^ 
cedures. When personal 
interyiuwc hue to bo vaw 
ductod with JTiernbers of i\ 
popiilation scattGred across a 
iarcjc gGographical area, 
cliiBtHrs should reduce costs. 



This prc^Cfidurn fjunranfeGS 
reprosenlation of subpopU' 
lalions sfratififid on tho 
basis of charnctciristics 
which are expoctnd \o af- 
loct thoir responses. 

Stratified sarnphng usually 
results in a more useful 
sample than could be dfoveh 
oped with other sampling 
procedures. | i 



Disadvantages 

A rnastfjr liyr of olifjiblo ruspund' 
en Ik isnnoderl. S(^rTiowhar ux^ 
pensive^ nspociallv when rio 
popuUirfun lists cirri readily avail- 
able. May rcsulr in large sampling 
01 ror, since an unrRStncintJ 
sampling procndiirG is used aud 
certain populaiion groups may 
he disprppGrtiDnf]tely rnprn= 
sen tod in [he snmplc. 

An filigibln respondent list is 
needed which may be diffictjlt 
to obtain. May result in a biased 
sample if some population groups 
are clusiered on the list. 



Clusters are rarely miniatures of 
the pDpLJiation. Since this is the 
case^ this procedure is biased, 'f 
clusuir sampling reused alone, *".e 
invesiig£Jtnr can only li.rm m-cr^ 
ences about the populations of 
t}:j clusters, noi aboiu the popu- 
lation as a whole. More 'nrflviduals 
are needed for cluster imphng 
rhan for simple nr- siirnpling 
to obtain fhe saniu .els nf 
tolernbfe sainplinn er ror since 
this method is Itkuly to result in 
larger sampling errors than simple 
rancJntn Of sysinmaiic sampling 
does. 

More complex thm simple lan^ 
dorn sampi irig or systemntif: 
samphnn^ Each subpopulation 
or starlum rnquiras its own 
sample nf ripproMimntely Bf) cnm- 
plutefi ruspaisns. 



COMMON SAMPLING PITFALLS 



Pitfall 

Overennphasis on 
conven ience 



Outdated or insufficient 
information 



Insufficient information 
collected 



Example 

Selecting people who are 
readily available or coopera^ 
tive. 



Going door to door and 
including only those people 
who happen to be at home. 

Using a list of community 
menibers that is outdsted 
and/or inaccurate. 

Low return rate obtained. 



Materials returned indicate 
respondents did not have 
sufficient information to 
answer the questions 
asked. 



Suggested SoJumn 

Use an established sampling 
technique when selecting people 
to be included in the sample. 
Explain the sampling procedure 
being used to the people actually 
collecting the data. Explain how 
the failure to use only the names 
listed may result in a biased 
sample. 

Follow-up procedures should be 
implemented to contact people 
who were not at fiome the first 
time. 

Make every effort to update the 
population list fronn which the 
names for the sample are to be 
selected. 

Follow-up procedures should be 
implemented. Try using a differ- 
ent follow-up method than the 
method originally used, i.e,, if 
mail questionnaires were used, 
ioWuvj up with a^ telephone call. 

Ree)camine the community 
groups included in theproject. 
It is possible that you selectBd 
the wrong groups to provide 
the information you need. 

Reexamine your data collection 
materials. Ambiguous or unclear 
questions may have made it 
difficult for the people included 
in the sample to provide the in- 
formation needed* 



PLANNING SHEET 
Dravving a Sample 



For each community group, discuss with your sampling specialist the size of the sample 
and the sampling technique to be used. Then, select the required nunnber of respDndents for 
your sample from the master list for that particular community group. Use or adapt the 
form below to compile your sample list. The "Notes'' column can be used to record 
information related to specific respondents while the survey is being conducted (refer to the 
control charts in Unit 5), 



Community Group:_ 

Total Number of Eligible Group Members on the Master List: 
Sample Size: 

Sampling Technique to be Used:_ 


Name and Address 


~j - - _ ^ 
Phone 


Notes 
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